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EDITORIAL NOTES 


In the prospectus of UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY we set out 
a long list of questions about universities, all of which need 
thought and discussion. ‘The object of UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY 
is to help to find answers. 

We have been gratified by the wide interest shown in our 
venture, and by the willingness of those whom we have 
approached to write articles for us. Our difficulty is to find 
space ; we are already forced to carry over to the second number 
certain articles we should have liked to include in the first. 


* * * 


Our senior contemporary, The Universities Review, the 
organ of the Association of University Teachers, specialises in 
news from the different universities, a field with which we 
shall not deal. It also has the advantage of publishing from 
time to time valuable reports by the A.U.T. The remainder 
of its space is devoted to articles on university affairs covering 
the same field as ours. We are convinced that there is ample 
scope for both journals, and we hope that together we may 
succeed in making a valuable contribution to the discussion 
and clarification of many of the problems now before the 
universities. 


* * * 


An experienced professor has urged us to devote much space 
to giving facts. He holds the view that discussions on university 
affairs tend to be expressions of uninformed opinion, because 
the facts are rarely known. It is to be hoped that the University 
Grants Committee, with its new terms of reference, will in 
future publish much more factual information. We shall 
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certainly do our best, and believe we have made a good beginning 
with our first article on American universities by the President 
of the Carnegie Foundation. ‘The Americans are making a 
momentous experiment in higher education; there has been 
nothing like it in history, either in scale or in variety of ideas and 
experiments. Everybody who reads Dr. Carmichael’s article 
will want to hear more about some aspects of this great American 
adventure in education. We hope to publish at least one 
article on overseas universities in each number ; many of them 
will certainly deal with the U.S.A. 


** * 

The present number has three articles on the content of 
education. Bertrand Russell urges that most students should 
learn something of the fundamentals of philosophic thinking ; 
Dobrée discusses knowledge for its own sake ; the challenging 
articles against compulsory philology suggest one means by 


which more time might be given by students of languages to the 
study of more general questions. 


* %* * 


Another field is that of the relation of the university to outside 
affairs—to the region, to the professions—accountancy, 
architecture, divinity, law, education and science ; to industry, 
commerce and agriculture; to the civil service, to local and 
central government. Sir William Larke writes the first article 
in this field on industry and the universities. These articles 
should help to define what we mean when we talk about the 
changing needs of society. 


* * * 


One member of the Board suggests that out of our discussions 
there might arise some new Idea of a University. It is 
approximately a hundred years since Newman wrote his great 
work, applicable to a society different from ours. We have to 
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make up our minds on such issues as were raised by Flexner 
when he discussed whether a university should be essentially 
an institute of highest learning or one devoted to the general 
raising of the level of education. There is a conflict of ideas 
here, ideas which would shape in very different ways the 
universities of the future. A subsidiary question is how far 
students do actually educate each other by the “ clash of mind 
on mind,” or whether the common assumption that they do 
so is a shelving of our responsibilities. Such matters all affect 
our idea of a university; and we should like further to see 
discussed whether a single ‘‘ Idea of a University ” is desirable 
or could be realised in practice to-day. We shall certainly 
try to find writers who can take part in attempts at formulation 
adequate to the needs of our time. 


* %* * 


Our last article deals with the urgent problem of expansion 
and development facing the universities to-day as the result 
of new national demands for higher education, and of 
Government activity in university affairs of a quite new kind. 
It attempts to give in outline the essential facts, and to open a 
discussion on the implications of the new relations of 
Government and universities. We hope to follow it up with a 
series of articles dealing on the one hand with the administrative 
problems of university expansion, both nationally and within 
the university world, and on the other with the vital problem 
of university freedom. As the article shows, a large amount 
of planning—in the sense of advice, co-ordination and even 
direction, from the Government—is inevitable. 


* * * 


The extent to which planning on a national scale can profitably 
be applied to the universities and the nature of the “ needs of 
the state” that the universities can properly be expected to 
serve directly will necessarily be a major topic for discussion 
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in these pages. It is therefore all the more necessary to remain 
alert to the danger of the mere multiplication of machinery as 
an end in itself. 

It is important to remind ourselves of the simple truth 
that what really matters is the end to which the machinery 
works. The aim of university activity is not only to produce 
so many doctors, so many teachers and technicians according 
to a specified plan; it is also to produce educated men and 
women. How best to achieve this double purpose, how to 
produce specialists who are also men of trained and flexible 
general intelligence, should be a primary concern of all who 
are engaged in university teaching ; and the means to this end 
will, we hope, be discussed from many different points of view 
(we do not believe that there is any one ideal solution to be 
generally applied). Meanwhile we may remind ourselves that 
unless there is positive direction and vigorous life within the 
universities our larger planning will only plan us into mediocrity. 
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O. C. CARMICHAEL 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Dr. Carmichael is President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching in New York. 
The staff of the Foundation is in close contact with the 
universities and colleges of the U.S.A. in the main fields 
of learning. With their help Dr. Carmichael has been 
able to give a comprehensive picture of the facts, problems 
and achievements, both administrative. and academic, of 
the 1,769 institutions of higher learning in the U.S.A., 
such as has not hitherto been available to British readers. 


Higher education in the United States has a complicated 
structure. In simplest terms it is made up of universities and 
colleges. But there are many types of each. The typical 
university consists of an arts and science college, a graduate 
school, and one or more professional schools. 

There are many kinds of colleges. The typical institution is 
known as the college of arts and sciences. It requires normally 
four years of nine months each for completion. In the main its 
courses of study embrace three broad divisions of knowledge : 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences, 
including mathematics. Such colleges are included in all 
universities, and most independent colleges are of this type. 

In addition to arts colleges there are junior colleges, teachers’ 
colleges, and technical colleges. Junior colleges require only 
two years beyond the secondary school. Almost all teachers and 
technical institutions require four years and, as their names 
imply, stress professional education and technical training. The 
teachers’ colleges are tending to become arts colleges with courses 
in child psychology, teaching methods and practice teaching 
added. ‘Technical institutions usually have basic engineering 
training with heavy emphasis upon applied sciences. 
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Institutions are classified as public (tax-supported) o. private 
according to their control and chief source of support. State 
governments make the largest contribution to public colleges and 
universities but support from the Federal Government and cities 
is also an important factor. According to the 1941-42 report of 
the Office of Education there are 1,769 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. Of this number 619 are public, 
1,150 private. But the public institutions have 52.1% of the 
students and 52.8% of operating funds. In public institutions, 
16.6% of the support comes from student fees, 70.4% from 
government appropriations and 13% from other sources, 
whereas private institutions derive 49.6% of their support from 
tuition, 35.5% from endowment income and gifts, 6.4% from 
government, and 8.5% from miscellaneous sources. There is a 
growing tendency for state institutions to accumulate 
endowments. For example, the University of Virginia reports 
endowment funds of $13,000,000, the University of Texas 
$57,000,000. ‘Twenty of the state universities have endowments 
of more than $2,000,000 each. 

The enrolment in colleges and universities has increased by 
leaps and bounds since the close of World War I, from 598,000 
in 1919-20, to 1,100,737 in 1929-30, to 1,494,203 in 1939-40. 
Estimates for 1949-50 vary from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 or more. 
Indeed, the director of War Mobilization and Reconversion in 
an official report to the President last May stated that, if facilities 
could be provided, more than 2,000,000 young Americans would 
be enrolled in the nation’s colleges and universities in September, 
1946. 

Junior colleges have increased in number and in size more 
rapidly than any other group. In 1919 there were only 52 
junior colleges enrolling 8,102 students; in 1945-46 
approximately 600 had an attendance of 300,000. California 
alone has 74 junior colleges attended by 120,685 students. 
Large expansion of this type of institution is now being urged 
by such eminent leaders as President Conant of Harvard in order 
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to provide post-high school education for those who cannot 
afford the cost of living away from home. 


Teacher Education 

In contrast with the growth of junior colleges, teachers’ 
colleges have declined, according to a report of the secretary of 
the National Education Association’s department of higher 
education issued in July, 1946. Before the war 90,000 women 
and 39,000 men were enrolled in 179 teachers’ colleges whereas 
now there are only 51,000 women and 13,000 men in these 
institutions. In 1920 22% of college students were enrolled in 
teachers’ colleges; in 1930, 17%; in 1946 7%. This rapid 
decline in popularity of the teacher-training institutions arises 
from two facts: loss of faith in their programme of education 
and lack of interest on the part of young people in teaching as a 
career. Widespread efforts are now being made to improve the 
curriculum and methods of teacher education but it will be 
many years before the teachers’ colleges can recover from the 
loss of prestige which they have suffered in the past twenty-five 
years. 

Perhaps the most serious single problem facing American 
education is the lack of interest in teaching as a profession. Not 
only has the number enrolled in teacher-training institutions 
declined markedly but reports from liberal arts colleges indicate 
that practically no students are preparing to teach, particularly 
in the elementary field. A survey of fourteen states made by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools disclosed that the number of college students who were 
preparing for elementary school teaching dropped from 10,182 
in 1941 to 3,759 in 1946. 


Graduate Education 

The growth in numbers of graduate students has kept pace 
with that of the colleges, but the curriculum and structure of 
graduate schools have been more static than any other element 
in the American educational system. Walter A. Jessup, late 
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president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, had this to say in his 1944 annual report: “In the 
main, the graduate-school entrant of 1940 would have found his 
way round the school with practically equal facility in 1900”... 
“The graduate-school, long torpid, may be on the brink of 
movement. As yet it has only stirred in its sleep. If there is 
to be a true awakening there must be action.” In his plea for 
action he urged sharper definition of aims and differentiation 
in training for the research worker and the teacher. 

There are now many signs that the graduate schools are 
undergoing a renaissance. In the humanities there is widespread 
discontent with the technical type of scholarship required of the 
Ph.D. candidate. Fewer details and more comprehension, less 
analysis and more synthesis, less investigation and more 
cerebration are beginning to characterize graduate work in this 
field. In the social sciences the tendency to establish institutes 
which bring together the members of the various departments 
in common enterprises is a hopeful sign. The Yale University 
Institute of Human Relations, the Vanderbilt University of 
Research and Training in the Social Sciences, and the new 
Department of Social Relations now being formed at Harvard 
are examples. In the natural sciences vast impetus was given 
to research and to the training of research workers by World 
War II. The co-ordination of research in various fields required 
in the Manhattan project (atomic bomb) has opened up new 
possibilities of co-operation between the several science 
departments that will probably have a profound effect upon the 
entire programme of graduate education in science. 


Professional Education 
A sketch of professional education in its relation to the 
universities is necessary to an understanding of the present 
development and outlook of professional schools. Reference 
has already been made to teachers’ colleges and schools of 
education in universities. ‘The professions of engineering, law, 
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medicine, religion, and nursing (not to mention the newer 
developments in social work, business administration, and 
journalism) have each a different background. 

Engineering has developed as an undergraduate course closely 
allied with the college though presided over by a separate dean. 
In some universities the faculties of the college and engineering 
schools meet together as one body ; in others they meet separately 
though they have certain joint committees for co-ordination 
purposes. The engineering school must depend upon the 
college faculty for academic courses. The engineering course 
traditionally has been four academic years, but there is general 
complaint that the time is too short for the preparation required. 
Considerable discontent has been expressed in recent years 
with the academic content of the course, and the practice of 
requiring five and even six years is growing. Some of the 
strongest engineering schools are independent institutions but 
the large majority are integral parts of universities. 

Schools of law in the main began as proprietary institutions. 
The professors were practising attorneys who gave a few hours 
a week to teaching and split the tuition fees after paying overhead 
expenses. A secretary was employed to keep the books. It was 
not until the beginning of the twentieth century that law schools 
began to seek university affiliations. It was still later when it 
became the vogue to have full-time professors. ‘There are now 
156 law schools in the country, of which only 16 have no 
university connection. During the war legal education reached 
an all time low record because physically qualified young men 
could not be deferred in order to attend law schools. In 1943-44 
less than 2,000 full-time men students were enrolled in all the 
law schools of the country. Now there is a great flood of 
applicants ; some schools report ten times as many as can be 
admitted. 

The profession is dissatisfied with the present programme of 
legal education. The American Bar Association is considering 
the sponsorship of a thorough study of the profession and of the 
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training which is now being provided. It is a timely move. 
There is a whole new body of law and a new philosophy of the 
relation of the individual to his government which needs to be 
reflected in the law school curriculum. 

Of all professional training, medical education is now the most 
generously supported and is the most highly developed phase of 
American higher education. It has not always been so. In 
1910-11, Mr. Abraham Flexner, under the aegis of the Carnegie 
Foundation, made a comprehensive investigation of the medical 
schools of the country. The revelations of that study were 
shocking. The general public as well as the profession was 
stirred to action. New standards which closed many schools 
were set up and philanthropic foundations and individuals came 
to the aid of the stronger ones, pouring millions of dollars into 
buildings and endowments. The result is a magnificently 
equipped and heavily endowed medical education programme. 
In the better schools, the cost of preparing a young man for 
medicine approximates $3,500 per academic year or $14,000 for 
the course. ‘Tuition fees in these institutions bear less than 
20% of the burden. State appropriations or endowment income 
must meet the balance. Proprietary medical schools, popular 
a half century ago, no longer exist. 

Before the war most students had completed their four year 
college course before enrolling in medical schools. A majority 
spent from two to four years in internships and residences after 
graduation before entering the practice. Despite this long 
period of training, more than twice as many as could be accepted 
applied for admission in pre-war years. 

Schools of religion (or seminaries as they are still sometimes 
called) have been slow to seek university connections. Of the 
131 schools for training ministers listed by the American Council 
on Education, 78 have no university affiliation. Denominational 
ties are so strong that very few non-sectarian schools exist. 
Many church leaders discourage young men from attending 
interdenominational seminaries. All things considered, the 
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weakest and most meagrely supported phase of American higher 
education is that provided for the preparation of ministers of 
the Gospel. 

Nursing is emerging as an independent profession. Until 
recently practically all nurses were trained in hospital schools. 
These schools were originally maintained largely to supply 
hospital needs. As the nurse was called on to discharge more 
and more responsible duties and, particularly, as public health 
programmes developed, the need for more adequate training 
became imperative. Medical schools began to take an interest 
in improving education for nursing, then foundations and 
universities. Collegiate schools of nursing were established 
within the universities. ‘There are now 168 schools with college 
or university connections. The Bolton Act (June, 1943) 
providing for the United States Cadet Nurse Corps greatly 
stimulated the development of the nursing profession and 
encouraged the affiliation of schools of nursing with other 
educational institutions. No profession in the history of 
American education was ever so generously subsidized by the 
government as nursing. Since the passage of the Act, 
$162,600,000 have been provided by the Federal Government. 
Because of the curtailment of these funds since V-J Day the 
schools are undergoing drastic reorganisation and readjustment 
but the impetus which war-time demands and Federal aid gave 
to the profession will not readily lose its momentum. Due to 
expanding public and private health agencies an increasing need 
for nurses will doubtless continue for many years. 

Standards of training for nurses are being raised rapidly. 
The Yale University School has for some years required 
graduation from college for admission. Johns Hopkins has 
recently announced a similar plan. Other schools require a 
minimum of two years. ‘The leaders of the profession are 
concerned about the future curriculum. If all schools should 
adopt the Yale-Hopkins plan those required to do bedside 
nursing would be overtrained. At least the returns for such 
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service would not warrant so large an expenditure of time and 
energy in preparation. Grades of training for different types of 
service have not yet been agreed upon. This is one of the live 
issues in the medical-health field. 

Further elaboration of the American system of professional 
education cannot be undertaken in this short article. Schools of 
social work and of business administration are now incorporated 
in universities, and each has an interesting history. Schools of 
agriculture and of home economics in land-grant colleges have 
made outstanding contributions to American life and each 
deserves a long section in any comprehensive report on American 
higher education. Other less well-known professional or 
semi-professional programmes would likewise deserve treatment 
in such a report but space limitations prevent their inclusion here. 


The War Effort 

In January, 1942, the largest body of college and university 
presidents ever assembled in this country convened in Baltimore. 
War had been declared less than thirty days before. The 
purpose of the meeting was to pledge the full support of higher 
education to the war effort and to consider the means of rendering 
most effective service. The assembly voted unanimously to 
accelerate the educational programme by operating twelve 
months instead of nine and to place at the service of the army 
and navy their entire resources. Practically without exception 
the colleges and universities lived up to the letter and spirit of 
that resolution. 

Four kinds of contributions were made by the institutions : 
release of professors for all types of government work and for 
service on local, state, and national committees; training of 
soldiers and sailors for general and specialized services ; 
in-service training of industrial workers through the so-called 
Engineering Science Management and War Training Courses ; 
and research in many fields. 

Many important civilian posts in Washington and in state and 
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local governments were filled by professors on part-time or on 
leave of absence. In many instances academic staffs were 
seriously depleted. More than 450 institutions participated 
in the training programmes of the Army and Navy. The peak 
enrolment of trainees was reached in 1943 when approximately 
300,000 were enrolled. 

Many thousands of industrial workers were trained on college 
and university campuses though the work was largely 
subcollegiate in character. The college staffs organized the 
courses under the direction of the Office of Education in 
Washington, and taught some of the classes, but the larger part 
of the instruction was given by men drawn from industry by the 
institutions. The popularity and success of these courses was 
so marked as to suggest the wisdom of continuing them in peace 
time as a part of the adult education programmes of institutions. 

The research carried on by the faculties of colleges and 
universities covered every field deemed useful in the prosecution 
of the war: some on the campuses ; some in military and naval 
establishments. All of it was supported by government 
appropriations, and enormous sums were spent. A total of 
$344,417,760.00 was expended under the direction of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development in 140 academic 
institutions. 


The Veteran 

Provision for the veteran by the United States Government is 
generous. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was passed 
June, 1944, and amended in January, 1946. Under the terms of 
this Act, as amended, every veteran (except those receiving 
dishonourable discharges) who served for ninety days, exclusive 
of the time spent under the college training programme, is 
entitled to a calendar year of education plus the time he or she 
was on active duty up to a maximum of four years. The veteran 
may choose any approved educational institution. His 
qualifications for admission are determined by the institution. 
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Tuition, fees and books are provided up to a total cost of $500.00 
for a year, and in addition he is allotted $65.00 per month if 
single, $90.00 per month if married. A separate Act provides 
for the disabled veteran on somewhat more generous terms and 
provides additional sums for dependent children and parents. 
It is estimated now that approximately 700,000 ex-servicemen 
and women will be enrolled in institutions of higher education 
by September, 1946. 


Trends and Problems 

There has been a rapid growth of interest in higher education 
since the turn of the century. It is indicated by the number of 
youths attending colleges and universities and by the increase in 
support which these institutions have received. 

The number of college students in 1900 was 250,000, in 1940 
approximately 1,500,000. Perhaps a better comparison would 
be the percentage of youth between the ages of 18 and 21 in 
college in the two years, 4.01% in 1900, 15.42% in 1940. The 
rise in financial support is still more striking. In 1900 the 
aggregate of all endowments of colleges and universities was 
$170,000,000, in 1943 approximately $1,700,000,000. The 
state institutions gained even more rapidly in operating income. 

Many facts point to an acceleration in the progress of higher 
education in the next decade. The veterans will add materially 
to enrolments for four or five years at least. National 
scholarships for able students are being advocated by many ; 
indeed, a bill has been introduced in the Congress providing for 
their establishment. Some even express the view that aid to the 
veteran is but the forerunner of a general policy of federal 
support for large numbers of American youth of ability who 
cannot attend college without help. 

A bill calling for the establishment of a National Science 
Foundation may become law before the end of 1946. This will 
provide large sums for research and for fellowships. While the 
emphasis in all the discussions has been on research in the 
natural sciences, the social sciences are not excluded. Two 
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bills were under consideration in the spring and summer of this 
year: one of them placed the social sciences along with the 
natural sciences as the fields to be supported ; the other made 
possible their inclusion without requiring it. Some opposition 
was expressed in Congress to Government subsidy for research 
in the social sciences on the grounds that its findings might have 
partisan political implications, but the objection was not 
sufficiently strong to exclude them from the bill. The 
establishment of a Science Foundation will undoubtedly give 
great impetus to research and graduate education. 

The overwhelming numbers of veterans seeking admission to 
the colleges and universities pose many problems. The 
shortage of housing and of laboratory and classroom facilities 
has resulted in governors of states calling conferences of 
educational leaders to consider ways and means of solving the 
problem. Commissions have been set up in some places to make 
a study of the facilities that might be temporarily used to meet 
the emergency. Shortage of properly qualified instructional 
staff is equally serious. Retired professors are being called 
back into teaching service. Young men without adequate 
preparation are being employed. More women than formerly 
are being appointed to professorships. 

Educational administrations recognize the fundamental 
importance of effective teaching for the veterans who are more 
mature, more serious, and more critical than the average 
undergraduate. Poor instruction is quickly recognized and 
resented. Dissatisfied veterans in large numbers might become 
a real liability. ‘They could affect adversely the attitude of the 
public toward higher education. The next four or five years 
will be, therefore, a critical period for institutions of higher 
learning. 

This fact has been recognized by President Truman. On 
July 13 he appointed a National Commission on Higher 
Education to “ re-examine our system of higher education in 
terms of its objectives, methods and facilities, and in the light of 
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the social role it has to play.” As a reason for appointing the 
Commission he called attention to the fact that “ the institutions 
of higher education face a period of trial which is taxing their 
resources and their resourcefulness to the utmost.” 

Fundamental research in the universities has suffered since 
1941 due to the demands of Government. Although great sums 
were spent on war research, it was largely ad hoc in character. 
Now, large classes, more hours of teaching, and heavy committee 
duties resulting from the presence of so many veterans, militate 
against the resumption of fundamental investigation. Moreover, 
business and industry are enticing many able men away from the 
campuses while at the same time they request help of the 
professors in all types of developmental research projects. In 
the light of these facts, thoughtful educators are becoming 
concerned over the future of university research. The prospect 
~ of a Science Foundation supported by Federal funds alleviates 
to some extent their apprehensions. 

The strength of higher education in the United States has 
been greatly enhanced by the dual system of private and public 
institutions. In early American history privately supported 
colleges and universities were dominant. Indeed there was no 
other kind of institution throughout the Colonial period. The 
University of North Carolina was founded in 1796, but it was 
more than a century later that the state universities began to rival 
privately endowed institutions in support, in enrolment, and in 
influence. Despite the very great increase in endowments since 
1900, the state supported institutions have grown more rapidly 
in operating income, in number of students, and in educational 
leadership. 

To-day privately endowed institutions are faced with many 
problems. Rapidly declining interest rates mean decreasing 
incomes; the State and Federal Governments have devised 
means of taxing these institutions in ways which endanger their 
future security through the precedents set. Legislation which 
would provide for taxation of endowment income has been 
threatened. 
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In addition to dangers from unfavourable legislation, the 
sources of support for the endowed institutions have waned. 
Heavy income taxes reduce the help that may be expected from 
individuals and the relative support from philanthropic 
foundations will be much less in the future than in the past. For 
example, when the Carnegie Corporation was established in 1911, 
it had 35% as much endowment as all the colleges and universities 
of the country combined. ‘To-day the ratio is 1 to 10, despite a 
substantial increase in the assets of the Corporation. 

While the private institutions are suffering from declining 
income and threats of taxation, state institutions are flourishing 
as never before. The aggregate of state appropriations in 
1941-42 was approximately $170,000,000 with large increases 
noted since then. Recently, the University of California 
announced appropriations of $90,000,000 for the biennium 
1946-48, more than half of which was for current operations, 
the remainder for buildings and equipment. 

In the light of these facts it is clear that the leadership 
exercised by the private institutions is seriously threatened. If 
they are forced to appeal for government support, as some 
predict, it may result ultimately in the elimination of the dual 
system of higher education. Many think such an outcome would 
be a serious blow not only to higher education but to the 
foundations of democracy, on the theory that freedom of inquiry 
would be endangered by a system of education entirely dominated 
by the state. Others believe that state control would make for 
more effective democracy. ‘This is an issue of great importance 
for higher education in the United States. 


Educational Issues 

There is a vast educational stirring on the campuses of the 
country. Hundreds of faculty committees are reviewing the 
curricula, methods, and goals of their institutions. Regional 
groups have been holding conferences and workshops designed 
to define more clearly their aims and to improve curricula and 
methods. Reports of faculty committees at Harvard, Yale, 
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Columbia, and other universities have been published. As 
already indicated, a Presidential Commission has been appointed 
to consider such questions as: ‘‘ ways and means of expanding 
educational opportunities for all able young people; the 
adequacy of curricula particularly in the fields of international 
affairs and social understanding ; the desirability of establishing 
a series of intermediate technical institutes; the financial 
structure of higher education with particular reference to the 
requirements for the rapid expansion of physical facilities.” 

Controversies over content, methods and goals characterize 
educational discussions. Liberal education, general education, 
and vocational education are topics of lively debate. Liberal 
education, as defined by the Arts college, is fundamental. It is 
concerned not only with knowledge but with discipline. Its 
object is to liberate the mind, to develop intellectual interests and 
initiative. It claims to provide also general education, that is the 
knowledge and intellectual skills needed by every educated person. 
Advocates of general education discount the emphasis on dis- 
ciplinary values. They do not believe in the transfer of knowledge 
and skills. They emphasize the importance of a common body 
of knowledge for all college graduates. Neither “ liberal” nor 
* general ”’ education is concerned with vocational interests. 

Advocates of vocational training as a part of the college course 
contend that cultural values can be derived from courses which 
fit one for a useful occupation as well as from Latin and Greek. 
They discount the ability of the majority of students to profit as 
much from “ book learning” as from courses that have a 
recognized practical value. They do not believe that colleges 
are justified in refusing to provide a curriculum that will enable 
the graduate to earn a living by the knowledge and skills acquired. 
They are inclined to approve courses that will fit students for 
every conceivable type of occupation. This philosophy of 
education accounts for the motley array of courses described by 
Mr. Abraham Flexner in his American Colleges and 
Universities. 

In all fairness it should be stated that a large majority of 
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college and university faculties do not subscribe to such a 
philosophy. Vocational courses have been introduced as a 
result of pressure for various types of training and in order to 
attract students, but there is usually a definite limitation placed 
on the amount of such training that is allowed to count towards 
the bachelor’s degree. 

How far should the curriculum be prescribed ? The answers 
to that question range all the way from a rigidly required course 
in Latin, Greek, mathematics, science, history, and literature to 
an individual curriculum for each student, to the course made up 
of study of one hundred “ great books.” The stronger arts 
colleges tend to the traditional programme. Certain of the 
newer colleges, dominated by the so-called “ progressive 
education ” ideal, theoretically build the course of study around 
the interests of the individual. St. John’s College is the chief 
exponent of the “ great books ” curriculum. 

There is no uniform agreement as to the goals of education. 
Is it the acquisition of knowledge or mental development that is 
sought? Does one go to college to learn ‘“‘ how ta live” or 
“how to make a living”? Is the sole object to be intellectual 
development in the broadest sense, or should “ social interests ” 
rank alongside “intellectual interests” as a goal of the 
educational process? Various answers are given to these 
questions by educational spokesmen and by the programmes of 
different institutions. 

Experiments of many types characterize American colleges. 
The establishment at Swarthmore College twenty years ago of 
“honours courses,” based on the Oxford plan, has influenced 
more than 150 colleges to adopt the principle with modifications. 
A few colleges have provided long reading periods within the 
college year to encourage independent study. The University 
of Chicago and St. John’s College now admit students to the 
freshman class after two years of secondary school training 
instead of the usual four years. Though this plan has been in 
operation five years it has not been followed by other institutions. 

For more than a decade guidance programmes have received 
increasing attention. Personal, social, and vocational guidance 
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has been stressed. ‘The presence of veterans in the campuses has 
accelerated the movement. Adjustment problems with the more 
mature students, many of whom are married, are more numerous. 
Vocational aptitude as well as scholastic tests have been used 
to assist in the proper placement and guidance of students. 

In the field of international relations, foreign institutes, 
following the army plan of foreign area and language studies, 
have beer. established in several institutions. A Graduate 
School of Foreign Relations has been developed at Columbia 
University with institutes representing the more important areas 
of the world. This plan requires a co-operation between various 
departments that assists in breaking down the barriers of a too 
highly departmentalized programme. 


Quality 

It is difficult to assess the quality of higher education in the 
United States. Much of it is poor. About ten per cent. of 
secondary school pupils are in eleven year school systems. The 
other ninety per cent. are required to complete twelve years of 
work before entering college. But the differences in the quality 
of the high schools mean a wide variation in background of 
college freshmen. On the whole they are less thoroughly 
trained than their cousins in England but have had broader 
training when they reach college. Colleges vary as much as 
high schools in the quality of the education provided. The 
stronger colleges and secondary schools compare favourably 
with their counterparts in Great Britain but there are more 
schools of poorer quality in the United States than in Great 
Britain. Of the 1,769 colleges and universities listed by the 
Office of Education only 316 are approved by the Association 
of American Universities. Much good work is done by the 
institutions not on this list. Able men and women are to be 
found in them as attested by their records in the graduate schools 
which they have attended. 

The major American universities have graduate and research 
programmes equal or superior to those to be found anywhere 
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else in the world. In many respects they are stronger than the 
German universities in the heyday of their development. The 
quality of work done, the ideals and standards by which they 
are guided, and the effectiveness of their graduates are of the 
highest order. The miracle of war production is a tribute to 
universities as much as to industry for they provided the men 
who had the necessary imagination and research skill. The 
production of the atomic bomb, the greatest single achievement 
of science in the long history of the human race, is a 
demonstration of the effectiveness of the universities. 


The history, geography and ideology of the United States have 
all had a part in determining the development of its heterogeneous 
educational institutions. Control of education has always been 
one of the jealously guarded rights of the separate states, and 
each state has the kind of tax-supported institutions which it 
wants and can afford. There is no post in the Cabinet for 
education, and the U.S. Office of Education is purely a service 
and statistical agency. Another factor is the close relationship 
of the Church to education in the 19th Century, and the large 
number of sects each of which established and supported its 
own colleges. Moreover, a population of approximately a 
hundred and forty million people, unevenly distributed over an 
area of over three million square miles, requires widely 
scattered and diversified educational facilities. Finally, there 
is the American ideal, as yet only partially realized, of education 
for every citizen suited to his needs and his abilities. Most 
Americans believe that higher education should be possible for 
all qualified students regardless of their financial status, and that 
some kind of post-high school training should be available to 
those who do not have the mental capacity or inclination to pursue 
a classical or professional course. Americans have a profound 
faith in the power of education to solve all problems, and this 
faith, though often uncritical, makes them willing and proud to 
support the increasing number and variety of educational 
institutions described in this paper. 
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Lord Russell, F.R.S., is a Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His new large book THE 
HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY (Allen & Unwin) 
will appear shortly. 


Science and Values 


Mankind, ever since there have been civilised communities, 
have been confronted with problems of two different kinds. On 
the one hand there has been the problem of mastering natural 
forces, of acquiring the knowledge and the skill required to 
produce tools and weapons and to encourage Nature in the 
production of useful animals and plants. ‘This problem, in the 
modern world, is dealt with by science and scientific technique, 
and experience has shown that in order to deal with it adequately 
it is necessary to train a large number of rather narrow specialists. 

But there is a second problem, less precise, and by some 
mistakenly regarded as unimportant—I mean the problem of how 
best to utilize our command over the forces of nature. This 
includes such burning issues as democracy versus dictatorship, 
capitalism versus socialism, international government versus 
international anarchy, free speculation versus authoritarian 
dogma. On such issues the laboratory can give no decisive 
guidance. The kind of knowledge that gives most help in 
solving such problems is a wide survey of human life, in the past 
as well as in the present, and an appreciation of the sources of 
misery or contentment as they appear in history. It will be 
found that increase of skill has not, of itself, insured any increase 
of human happiness or well-being. When men first learnt to 
cultivate the soil, they used their knowledge to establish a cruel 
cult of human sacrifice. ‘The men who first tamed the horse 
employed him to pillage and enslave peaceable populations. 
When, in the infancy of the industrial revolution, men discovered 
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how to make cotton goods by machinery, the results were 
horrible: Jefferson’s movement for the emancipation of slaves 
in America, which had been on the point of success, was killed 
dead ; child labour in England was developed to a point of 
appalling cruelty; and ruthless imperialism in Africa was 
stimulated in the hope that black men could be induced to clothe 
themselves in cotton goods. In our own day a combination of 
scientific genius and technical skill has produced the atomic 
bomb, but having produced it we are all terrified, and do not 
know what to do with it. These instances, from widely different 
periods of history, show that something more than skill is 
required, something which may perhaps be called “‘ wisdom.” 
This is something that must be learnt, if it can be learnt, by means 
of other studies than those required for scientific technique. 
And it is something more needed now than ever before, because 
the rapid growth of technique has made ancient habits of thought 
and action more inadequate than in any earlier time. 


Philosophy and General Education 

“Philosophy ” means “love of wisdom,” and philosophy in 
this sense is what men must acquire if the new powers invented 
by technicians, and handed over by them to be wielded by 
ordinary men and women, are not to plunge mankind into an 
appalling cataclysm. But the philosophy that should be a part 
of general education is not the same thing as the philosophy of 
specialists. Not only in philosophy, but in all branches of 
academic study, there is a distinction between what has cultural 
value and what is only of professional interest. Historians may 
debate what happened to Sennacherib’s unsuccessful expedition 
of 698 B.c., but those who are not historians need not know the 
difference between it and his successful expedition three years 
earlier. Professional Grecians may usefully discuss a disputed 
reading in a play of Aeachylus, but such matters are not for the 
man who wishes, in spite of a busy life, to acquire some 
knowledge of what the Greeks achieved. Similarly the men 
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who devote their lives to philosophy must consider questions 
that the general educated public does right to ignore, such as the 
differences between the theory of universals in Aquinas and in 
Duns Scotus, or the characteristics that a language must have if 
it is to be able, without falling into nonsense, to say things about 
itself. Such questions belong to the technical aspects of 
philosophy, and their discussion cannot form part of its 
contribution to general culture. 

Academic education should aim at giving, as a corrective of the 
specialization which increase of knowledge has made unavoidable, 
as much as time will permit of what has cultural value in such 
studies as history, literature, and philosophy. It should be made 
easy for a young man who knows no Greek to acquire, through 
translations, some understanding, however inadequate, of what 
the Greeks accomplished. Instead of studying the Anglo-Saxon 
kings over and over again at school, some attempt should be 
made to give a conspectus of world history, bringing the problems 
of our own day into relation with those of Egyptian priests, 
Babylonian kings, and Athenian reformers, as well as with all the 
hopes and despairs of the intervening centuries. But it is only 
of philosophy, treated from a similar point of view, that I wish 
to write. 


Aims of Philosophy 


Philosophy has had from its earliest days two different objects 
which were believed to be closely interrelated. On the one hand, 
it aimed at a theoretical understanding of the structure of the 
world ; on the other hand, it tried to discover and inculcate the 
best possible way of life. From Heraclitus to Hegel, or even to 
Marx, it consistently kept both ends in view; it was neither 
purely theoretical nor purely practical, but sought a theory of 
the universe upon which to base a practical ethic. 

Philosophy has thus been closely related to science on the one 
hand, and to religion on the other. Let us consider first the 
relation to science. Until the eighteenth century science was 
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included in what was commonly called “ philosophy,” but since 
that time the word “ philosophy” has been confined, on its 
theoretical side, to what is most speculative and general in the 
topics with which science deals. It is often said that philosophy 
is unprogressive, but this is largely a verbal matter : as soon as a 
way is found of arriving at definite knowledge on some ancient 
question, the new knowledge is counted as belonging to 
“science,” and “ philosophy ” is deprived of the credit. In 
Greek times, and down to the time of Newton, planetary theory 
belonged to “ philosophy,” because it was uncertain and 
speculative, but Newton took the subject out of the realm of the 
free play of hypothesis, and made it one requiring a different 
type of skill from that which it had required when it was still 
open to fundamental doubts. Anaximander, in the sixth century 
B.c., had a theory of evolution, and maintained that men are 
descended from fishes. This was philosophy, because it was a 
speculation unsupported by detailed evidence, but Darwin’s 
theory of evolution was science, because it was based on the 
succession of forms of life as found in fossils, and upon the 
distribution of animals and plants in many parts of the world. 
A man might say, with enough truth to justify a joke: “‘ Science 
is what we know, and philosophy is what we don’t know.” 
But it should be added that philosophical speculation as to what 
we do not yet know has shown itself a valuable preliminary to 
exact scientific knowledge. ‘The guesses of the Pythagoreans in 
astronomy, of Anaximander and Empedocles in biological 
evolution, and of Democritus as to the atomic constitution of 
matter, provided the men of science in later times with 
hypotheses which, but for the philosophers, might never have 
entered their heads. We may say that, on its theoretical side, 
philosophy consists, at least in part, in the framing of large 
general hypotheses which science is not yet in a position to test ; 
but when it becomes possible to test the hypotheses they become, 
if verified, a part of science, and cease to count as “ philosophy.” 


The utility of philosophy, on the theoretical side, is not 
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confined to speculations which we may hope to see confirmed or 
confuted by science within a measurable time. Some men are so 
impressed by what science knows that they forget what it does not 
know ; others are so much more interested. in what it does not 
know than in what it does that they belittle its achievements. 
Those who think that science is everything become complacent 
and cocksure, and decry all interest in problems not having the 
circumscribed definiteness that is necessary for scientific 
treatment. In practical matters they tend to think that skill can 
take the place of wisdom, and that to kill each other by means of 
the latest technique is more “ progressive,” and therefore better, 
than to keep each other alive by old-fashioned methods. On 
the other hand, those who pooh-pooh science revert, as a rule, 
to some ancient and pernicious superstition, and refuse to admit 
the immense increase of human happiness which scientific 
technique, if wisely used, would make possible. Both these 
attitudes are to be deplored, and it is philosophy that shows the 
right attitude, by making clear at once the scope and the 
limitations of scientific knowledge. 


Theoretical Philosophy 


Leaving aside, for the moment, all questions that have to do 
with ethics or with values, there are a number of purely 
theoretical questions, of perennial and passionate interest, which 
science is unable to answer, at any rate at present. Do we 
survive death in any sense, and if so, do we survive for a time or 
forever ? Can mind dominate matter, or does matter completely 
dominate mind, or has each, perhaps, a certain limited 
independence ? Has the universe a purpose? Or is it driven 
by blind necessity ? Or is it a mere chaos and jumble, in which 
the natural laws that we think we find are only a phantasy 
generated by our own love of order? If there is a cosmic 
scheme, has life more importance in it than astronomy would 
lead us to suppose, or is our emphasis upon life mere parochialism 
and self-importance? I do not know the answer to these 
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questions, and I do not believe that anybody else does, but I 
think human life would be impoverished if they were forgotten, 
or if definite answers were accepted without adequate evidence. 
To keep alive the interest in such questions, and to scrutinize 
suggested answers, is one of the functions of philosophy. 


Evils of Dogmatism 

Those who have a passion for quick returns and for an exact 
balance sheet of effort and reward may feel impatient of a study 
which cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, arrive at 
certainties, and which encourages what may be thought the 
time-wasting occupation of inconclusive meditation on insoluble 
problems. ‘To this view I cannot in any degree subscribe. 
Some kind of philosophy is a necessity to all but the most 
thoughtless, and in the absence of knowledge it is almost sure 
to be a silly philosophy. The result of this is that the human 
race becomes divided into rival groups of fanatics, each group 
firmly persuaded that its own brand of nonsense is sacred truth, 
while the other side’s is damnable heresy. Arians and 
Catholics, Crusaders and Muslims, Protestants and adherents 
of the Pope, Communists and Fascists, have filled large parts 
of the last 1,600 years with futile strife, when a little philosophy 
would have shown both sides in all these disputes that neither 
had any good reason to believe itself in the right. Dogmatism 
is an enemy to peace, and an insuperable barrier to democracy. 
In the present age, at least as much as in former times, it is the 
greatest of the mental obstacles to human happiness. 


The demand for certainty is one which is natural to man, 
but is nevertheless an intellectual vice. If you take your 
children for a picnic on a doubtful day, they will demand a 
dogmatic answer as to whether it will be fine or wet, and may be 
disappointed in you when you cannot be sure. ‘The same sort 
of assurance is demanded, in later life, of those who undertake 
to lead populations into the Promised Land. ‘“‘ Liquidate the 
capitalists and the survivors will enjoy eternal bliss.” 
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“‘Exterminate the Jews and everyone will be virtuous.” “ Kill 
the Croats and let the Serbs reign.” ‘‘ Kill the Serbs and let the 
Croats reign.”” These are samples of the slogans that have won 
wide popular acceptance in our time. Even a modicum of 
philosophy would make it impossible to accept such blood-thirsty 
nonsense. But so long as men are not trained to withhold 
judgment in the absence of evidence, they will be led astray by 
cocksure prophets, and it is likely that their leaders will be either 
ignorant fanatics or dishonest charlatans. To endure uncertainty 
is difficult, but so are most of the other virtues. For the learning 
of every virtue there is an appropriate discipline, and for the 
learning of suspended judgment the best discipline is philosophy. 


Evils of Scepticism 


But if philosophy is to serve a positive purpose, it must not 
teach mere scepticism, for, while the dogmatist is harmful, the 
sceptic is useless. Dogmatism and scepticism are both, in a 
sense, absolute philosophies: one is certain of knowing, the 
other of not knowing. What philosophy should dissipate is 
certainty, whether of knowledge or of ignorance. Knowledge 
is not so precise a concept as is commonly thought. Instead of 
saying “ I know this,” we ought to say “I more or less know 
something more or less like this.”’ It is true that this proviso is 
hardly necessary as regards the multiplication table, but 
knowledge in practical affairs has not the certainty or the 
precision of arithmetic. Suppose I say “‘ democracy is a good 
thing’: I must admit, first, that I am less sure of this than I am 
that two and two are four, and secondly, that ‘‘ democracy ”’ is a 
somewhat vague term which I cannot define precisely. We 
ought to say, therefore: “I am fairly certain that it is a good 
thing if a government has something of the characteristics that 
are common to the British and American Constitutions,” or 
something of this sort. And one of the aims of education 
ought to be to make such a statement more effective from a 
platform than the usual type of political slogan. 
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For it is not enough to recognize that all our knowledge is, 
in a greater or less degree, uncertain and vague ; it is necessary, 
at the same time, to learn to act upon the best hypothesis without 
dogmatically believing it. ‘To revert to the picnic: even though 
you admit that it may rain, you start out if you think fine weather 
probable, but you allow for the opposite possibility by taking 
mackintoshes. If you were a dogmatist you would leave the 
mackintoshes at home. The same principles apply to more 
important issues. One may say broadly: all that passes for 
knowledge can be arranged in a hierarchy of degrees of certainty, 
with arithmetic and the facts of perception at the top. That 
two and two are four, and that I am sitting in my room writing, 
are statements as to which any serious doubt on my part would 
be pathological. I am nearly as certain that yesterday was a 
fine day, but not quite, because memory does sometimes play 
odd tricks. More distant memories are more doubtful, particularly 
if there is some strong emotional reason for remembering falsely, 
such, for instance, as made George IV remember being at the 
battle of Waterloo. Scientific laws may be very nearly certain, 
or only slightly probable, according to the state of the evidence. 

When you act upon a hypothesis which you know to be 
uncertain, your action should be such as will not have very 
harmful results if your hypothesis is false. In the matter of the 
picnic, you may risk a wetting if all your party are robust, but 
not if one of them is so delicate as to run a risk of pneumonia. 
Or suppose you meet a Muggletonian, you will be justified in 
arguing with him, because not much harm will have been done if 
Mr. Muggleton was in fact as great a man as his disciples suppose, 
but you will not be justified in burning him at the stake, because 
the evil of being burnt alive is more certain than any proposition 
of theology. Of course if the Muggletonians were so numerous 
and so fanatical that either you or they must be killed the question 
would grow more difficult, but the general principle remains, 
that an uncertain hypothesis cannot justify a certain evil unless 
an equal evil is equally certain on the opposite hypothesis. 
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Practical Philosophy 

Philosophy, we said, has both a theoretical and a practical 
aim. It is now time to consider the latter. 

Among most of the philosophers of antiquity there was a 
close connection between a view of the universe and a doctrine 
as to the best way of life. Some of them founded fraternities 
which had a certain resemblance to the monastic orders of later 
times. Socrates and Plato were shocked by the sophists because 
they had no religious aims. If philosophy is to play a serious 
part in the lives of men who are not specialists, it must not cease 
to advocate some way of life. In doing this it is seeking to do 
something of what religion has done, but with certain differences. 
The greatest difference is that there is no appeal to authority, 
whether that of tradition or that of a sacred book. The second 
important difference is that a philosopher should not attempt to 
establish a church; Auguste Comte tried, but failed, as he 
deserved to do. ‘The third is that more stress should be laid on 
the intellectual virtues than has been customary since the decay 
of Hellenic civilization. 

There is one important difference between the ethical 
teachings of ancient philosophers and those appropriate to our 
own day. The ancient philosophers appealed to gentlemen of 
leisure, who could live as seemed good to them, and could even, 
if they chose, found an independent City having laws that 
embodied the master’s doctrines. The immense majority of 
modern educated men have no such freedom ; they have to earn 
their living within the existing framework of society, and they 
cannot make important changes in their own way of life unless 
they can first secure important changes in political and economic 
organisation. The consequence is that a man’s ethical 
convictions have to be expressed more in political advocacy, and 
less in his private behaviour, than was the case in antiquity. 
And a conception of a good way of life has to be a social rather 
than an individual conception. Even among the ancients, it was 
so conceived by Plato in the “‘ Republic,”’ but many of them had 
a more individualistic conception of the ends of life. 
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With this proviso, let us see what philosophy has to say on the 
subject of ethics. 


Ethics 

To begin with the intellectual virtues: The pursuit of 
philosophy is founded on the belief that knowledge is good, even 
if what is known is painful. A man imbued with the philosophic 
spirit, whether a professional philosopher or not, will wish his 
beliefs to be as true as he can make them, and will, in equal 
measure, love to know, and hate to be in error. This principle 
has a wider scope than may be apparent at first sight. Our 
beliefs spring from a great variety of causes: what we were told 
in youth by parents and school-teachers, what powerful 
organisations tell us in order to make us act as they wish, what 
either embodies or allays our fears, what ministers to our 
self-esteem, and soon. Any one of these causes may happen to 
lead us to true beliefs, but is more likely to lead us in the opposite 
direction. Intellectual sobriety, therefore, will lead us to 
scrutinise our beliefs closely, with a view to discovering which of 
them there is any reason to believe true. If we are wise, we shall 
apply solvent criticism especially to the beliefs that we find it 
most painful to doubt, and to those most likely to involve us in 
violent conflict with men who hold opposite but equally 
groundless beliefs. If this attitude could become common, the 
gain in diminishing the acerbity of disputes would be incalculable. 

There is another intellectual virtue, which is that of generality 
or impartiality. I recommend the following exercise: When, 
in a sentence expressing political opinion, there are words that 
arouse powerful but different emotions in different readers, try 
replacing them by symbols, A, B, C, and so on, and forgetting 
the particular significance of the symbols. Suppose A is 
England, B is Germany and C is Russia. So long as you 
remember what the letters mean, most of the things you will 
believe will depend upon whether you are English, German or 
Russian, which is logically irrelevant. When, in elementary 
algebra, you do problems about A, B and C going up a mountain, 
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you have no emotional interest in the gentlemen concerned, and 
you do your best to work out the solution with impersonal 
correctness. But if you thought that A was yourself, B your 
hated rival, and C the schoolmaster who set the problem, your 
calculations would go askew, and you would be sure to find that 
A was first and C was last. In thinking about political problems 
this kind of emotional bias is bound to be present, and only care 
and practice can enable you to think as objectively as you do in 
the algebraic problem. 


Thinking in abstract terms is of course not the only way to 
achieve ethical generality ; it can be achieved as well, or perhaps 
even better, if you can feel generalised emotions. But to most 
people this is difficult. If you are hungry, you will make great 
exertions, if necessary, to get food ; if your children are hungry, 
-you may feel an even greater urgency. If a friend is starving, 
you will probably exert yourself to relieve his distress. But if 
you hear that some millions of Indians or Chinese are in danger 
of death from malnutrition, the problem is so vast and so distant 
that unless you have some official responsibility you probably 
soon forget all about it. Nevertheless, if you have the emotional 
capacity to feel distant evils acutely, you can achieve ethical 
generality through feeling. If you have not this rather rare 
gift, the habit of viewing practical problems abstractly as well 
as concretely is the best available substitute. 


Logical and Emotional Generality 


The inter-relation of logical and emotional generality in ethics 
is an interesting subject. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself” inculcates emotional generality ; ‘‘ ethical statements 
should not contain proper names ” inculcates logical generality. 
The two precepts sound very different, but when they are 
examined it wili be found that they are scarcely distinguishable 
in practical import. Benevolent men will prefer the traditional 
form; logicians may prefer the other. I hardly know which 
class of men is the smaller. Either form of statement, if accepted 
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by statesmen and tolerated by the populations whom they 
represent, would quickly lead to the millennium. Jews and 
Arabs would come together and say “‘ Let us see how to get the 
greatest amount of good for both together, without inquiring too 
closely how it is distributed between us.”” Obviously each group 
would get far more of what makes the happiness of both than 
either can at present. The same would be true of Hindus and 
Moslems, Chinese Communists and adherents of Chiang 
Kai-shek, Italians and Yugoslavs, Russians and Western 
Democrats. But alas! neither logic nor benevolence is to be 
expected on either side in any of these disputes. 

It is not to be supposed that young men and women who are 
busy acquiring valuable specialised knowledge can spare a great 
deal of time for the study of philosophy, but even in the time that 
can easily be spared without injury to the learning of technical 
skills, philosophy can give certain things that will greatly increase 
the student’s value as a human being and as a citizen. It can 
give a habit of exact and careful thought, not only in mathematics 


‘and science, but in questions of large practical import. It can 


give an impersonal breadth and scope to the conception of the 
ends of life. It can give to the individual a just measure of 
himself in relation to society, of man in the present to man in the 
past and in the future, and of the whole history of man in relation 
to the astronomical cosmos. By enlarging the objects of his 
thoughts it supplies an antidote to the anxieties and anguish of 
the present, and makes possible the nearest approach to serenity 
that is available to a sensitive mind in our tortured and uncertain 
world. 








SIR WILLIAM LARKE, K.B.E. 


INDUSTRY AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


Sir William Larke was from 1922-1946 the Director 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation. He is now 
Chairman of the Research Committee of the Federation 
of British Industries and also of the British Standards 
Institution, and a member of the Governing Body of 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. He speaks 
with special authority for the more scientific industrialists. 


It is almost true to say that until the beginning of the present 
century industry and the universities represented two entirely 
different worlds which had little or nothing in common, and 
such contacts as they had were mainly accidental. Indeed, it 
_is within the writer’s memory that the possession of an academic 
degree was a positive handicap to employment in industry, and 
this was particularly so in the engineering industries, in which it 
might have been considered an advantage. The reasons were a 
lack of understanding and a common language: Industry had 
developed as a result of empiricism ; the currency of the proverb 
that “ An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory ” reflected 
the attitude of the industrialist to the academic approach to his 
problems, and for the most part he preferred to train his own 
technologists by taking them into industry when they left school. 
The graduate of the universities of those days did not commend 
himself to such an attitude of mind, as there was perhaps a not 
unnatural tendency on his part to criticise on theoretical grounds 
practices which experience and tradition had established. 
Industrial management was usually not prepared to entertain 
radical departures from orthodoxy, with the risk involved of 
dislocation to established and often expanding business. 

The association between industry and the universities first 
started in the middle of the nineteenth century. Perkin’s 
discovery of aniline dyes and their development in Germany is a 
classic example. It was not really until the last decade of the 
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nineteenth century and the beginning of the present century 
(when the scientific method began to be applied to the 
examination of empirical processes) that the scientists and 
industrialists began to find common ground. No longer could 
industry delay the development of its technique while awaiting 
the results of technological experience. The rapidity of its 
development, and the competition within it, demanded the 
immediate application of scientific principles which, though well 
known, had never been applied in industry. ‘This was possible 
only by enlisting the services of those trained in the science 
schools of the universities. 

In this country the electrical industry, with its wide-ranging 
demands on the physical, chemical and mathematical sciences, 
made the largest if not the earliest demands on the universities. 


This development created another major influence in bringing 
the universities into closer relation with industry in that the 
professors engaged in research and teaching began to be consulted 
by industry and thus acquired a first-hand knowledge of 
industrial needs. Thus the curricula of the science schools began 
to be adjusted to meet those needs. 


The application of the scientific approach to industrial 
problems opened up almost limitless horizons in the application 
of fundamental principles, leading to the production of new 
materials, the harnessing and application of the forces of nature, 
thus producing a new industrial revolution now in progress, and 
the consequent increasing demands for scientifically trained 
personnel. From the point of view of the universities the 
demand has developed too rapidly. The scientist is only now 
beginning to occupy his proper place in industry, the reason 
being, shortly, that he has heretofore been too specialised. The 
result has been all too frequently that the scientific personnel in 
an industrial organisation have been a class apart to be called 
upon when necessary, but not members of the team. This 
confirms the truth of the statement in the recent report by the 
Barlow Committee on Scientific Man-Power : 
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“We believe that much benefit would result from the 
wider diffusion of scientific knowledge and _ scientific 
methods throughout all spheres of activity.” 

With regard to the mutual lack of understanding of the 
potentialities of collaboration, the report goes on to point out 
the need for a wider knowledge and background than is often 
possessed by the scientist : 

“We attach very great importance to the atmosphere of 
an association of men and women which takes all knowledge 
as its province and in which all branches of learning flourish 
in harmony. Such an atmosphere has a great part to play 
in completing any student’s education and preventing him 
from becoming a narrow and cloistered specialist.” 

Thus it would seem that the failure of the scientist to establish 
a position in industry commensurate with his importance in its 
progress and management is often due to his failure to make 
himself understood by those who, while not scientifically 
educated, are generally highly competent technologists in their 
own industry. Sir Alfred Ewing, in his Presidential Address 
to the British Association (1932) said: “‘It is good for the 
expert to indulge in an occasional interval of lucid exposition.” 
The fact is, in his relations with industry the expert must indulge 
in continuous lucid exposition if he is to gain acceptance. 


The Humanities 

It would seem that the ideal curriculum would embrace the 
humanities as well as science, sufficient to produce an educated 
man who is also a scientist rather than “‘ a narrow and cloistered 
specialist.” Management of industry is largely a matter of 
promoting and maintaining satisfactory human relations, 
coupled with knowledge of its technology and the application 
of the scientific method to its problems. When these are 
secured, an efficient and progressive industry is the result. 
Conversely, the Arts faculties ought to include sufficient 
knowledge of general science to provide a general appreciation 
of science and the scientific method as applied to the problems 
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of daily life. ‘There are many positions in industry which could 
be filled by men with Arts degrees if they had a general 
acquaintance with science sufficient to enable them to appreciate 
the importance of the technological aspects of industry. Their 
general training would be of great advantage in such matters as 
administration and the study of market requirements and 
expansion : in fact, given a willingness to study the technology 
of the industry with which they were concerned, many of the 
positions in higher management should be open to them. 
This would, in part, relieve the effects of the shortage of scientific 
personnel in positions where scientific knowledge was not 
essential but where the scientific background would be of great 
advantage. The universities have a great part to play in 
promoting this mutual understanding between students of 
science and the humanities. 

The Barlow Committee on Scientific Man-Power estimates 
that under any conceivable practical expansion the universities 
will not be able to provide the scientific man-power required in 
the near future. By 1950 the deficit will be 10,000 ; by 1955 it 
will be 28,000. This is a serious matter for a country the 
competitive power of which depends on the export of “‘ brains”. 
If we are even to maintain our standard of life, let alone provide 
the social services now contemplated, we must repeat in kind, 
even if impossible in degree, the lead in world markets we 
established in the first Industrial Revolution, by the application 
of the results of research to industrial products more rapidly 
and progressively than the rest of the world. Industry must 
therefore collaborate to the fullest extent with the universities 
to secure the maximum result from our at present limited 
resources in trained man-power. 


Co-operation by Industry 

The willingness of industry to collaborate with the universities 
and educational establishments of the country has been 
remarkably demonstrated even in recent months by various 
important financial endowments by industry of scholarships and 
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chairs in the scientific faculties of the universities, to a degree 
which may be said to carry out Sir Robert Robinson’s injunction 
in his opening address at the Conference on Industry and 
Research convened by the Federation of British Industries in 
March last, when he said : 

“The prescription for the attitude of industry to 
university departments is therefore a simple one. Support 
the universities, give them their head, and keep in touch 
with them.” 

There are, however, a few other links which might be 
established between industry and the universities, or further 
developed, as many of them are already in operation in different 
parts of the country ; such as the provision for students to spend 
their long vacations in any of the departments of industry in 
which they are interested, not limiting their experience to the 
productive and technological aspects. Complete liaison should 
also be established between those responsible for industrial 
training schemes in individual works and the appropriate 
university ; with the provision of scholarships by the firm 
concerned to be made available to those of their trainees who 
prove likely to benefit from a course at a university. This 
would provide one means of an effective selection of university 
students. 

Industry must also recognise the cost in time and money to 
the individual of obtaining a degree, and offer to suitable 
candidates commensurate remuneration with the possibility of a 
progressive career. 

A further link which should prove of mutual advantage is the 
exchange between the research personnel in industry and the 
research or scientific staff of a university. Such a scheme has 
been introduced recently by the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway Company, and with appropriate modifications in detail 
it might be widely copied with advantage both to industry 
and the universities concerned. 

Another recent development, in the form of a Joint Research 
Council, has been established by Manchester University. This 
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might be generally copied, with appropriate modifications to 
suit the universities and industrial areas particularly concerned, 
as it would provide a means of establishing that contact between 
industry and the universities which would permit each to 
exercise appropriate influence on the work of the other, thus 
ensuring that their collaboration operated to their mutual 
advantage and consequently to the common good. 


A Universities Council 

While every authority is agreed on the necessity for each 
university retaining its complete independence in respect of its 
activities and governance, it is suggested that there is room both 
for raising the standard of scholarship and for general 
co-ordination of activities. Sir Ernest Barker, in his British 
Universities, states : 

“There would seem to be needed, and it has been 
suggested that there should be instituted, a Universities 
Advisory Council dealing with matters of long-range policy. 
Such a council would not only contain vice-chancellors 
and principals: it might also contain representatives of 
university teachers; and it would be all the stronger if it 
also contained representatives drawn from the main 
professions, from the organisations of industry and labour, 
and from the sphere of the public and social services. 
Some national body is needed for consultation about the 
true national functions of universities.” 

It would seem to be important, if not essential, that those 
engaged in teaching should have a first-hand knowledge of the 
structure and needs of industry. They should therefore be 
encouraged to act in a consultative capacity to industry in their 
own field. 

There are many in this country who prefer the search for 
knowledge for its own sake, and who are largely indifferent to 
material rewards. Opportunities, however, for consulting work 
will provide not only knowledge of and contacts with industry, 
but some compensation for the higher remuneration which is 
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often open to a brilliant man in industry, but who would be of 
greater value to the nation as a teacher in a university. 

In conclusion, the importance of the university to the 
happiness and well-being of the community can hardly be better 
summarised than by Barker : 

** Plato criticised democracy for being a chaos of political 
and artistic licence. Our modern democracy may not be 
immune from similar criticism, unless it has some ark of 
standards. And it is difficult to see where that ark can rest, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, elsewhere than on the 
universities. ‘This is one reason the more why British 
universities should seek to correct a specialism which is some- 
times narrow and too often arid. Only if they seek to make 
that correction can they maintain, or help to maintain, the 
general standards of taste and truth. Only if they seek to 
give their students some general culture, and a general 
outlook on life, can they do that part of their duty which 
consists in upholding the general standards of culture.” 
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WHY COMPULSORY PHILOLOGY ? 


The National Union of Students at their 1946 Congress 
passed a_ resolution protesting against compulsory 
philology for students of languages at universities. 
The resolution is quoted and the reasons for passing it 
explained in the first short article below. The three 
following articles supporting the student view are by 
H. M. Chadwick, Emeritus Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Cambridge, Denis Saurat, Professor of French Language 
and Literature, King’s College, London, and Roy Pascal, 
Professor of German, Birmingham. 


We hope to publish a reply in our next number. 


I. The N.U.S. 


Very strong feeling against the compulsory study of philology 
was expressed at a special commission for Modern Language 
students during the 1946 Congress of the National Union of 
Students. Representatives were present from all the English 
Universities except Cambridge, and from the University of 
Wales. ‘They were drawn from the Departments of English, 
French, Italian, German, Slavonic Studies, and Celtic Studies. 
The greater part of a three-hour session was spent in discussion 
of the curriculum, and at the end of this period the following 
Resolution was passed by 41 votes to 2: 


““We the Modern Language students of the N.U.S. are 
very dissatisfied with the present University curriculum 
in Modern Languages in that there is a too detailed study 
of philology and the older forms of the language at the 
expense of the study of the contemporary life and literature 
of the country whose language the Modern Language 
students are studying. We strongly advocate immediate 
action to remedy this. ‘To overcome this difficulty, we 
recommend a study of the broad basis of the history of 
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language and literature together with the study of modern 
life and customs in the country studied and an opportunity 
for specialisation in either language and philology or 
literature and culture.” 

The students recognised that there must be adequate 
provision in the curriculum for those who wished to study 
special aspects of their subject, but they objected to the 
compulsory inclusion in the Honours course of so much that 
was concerned with language and literature of early periods. 
A student from Bedford College, London, said that four out of 
five set authors studied for Final Honours in the French course 
were writing before 1600 while only one was chosen from all 
the last 346 years. At the same college, one in every four 
lectures for first year students, two out of five in the second 
year, and one in three in the third year is concerned with the 
language or literature of the early periods. No French history 
is studied. 

The resolution quoted above was sent to the Executive 
Committee of the National Union with a request for action. 
The Executive Committee felt that as courses varied considerably 
from one university to another, detailed and up-to-date 
information was needed before policy could be formulated. 
They have, therefore, asked the Modern Language students 
to undertake an enquiry into the curricula at all universities, 
in the light of which they will frame national student policy. 

(signed) Vera Dickinson, 
Chairman, N.U.S. Modern Language 
Students’ Association. 
(signed) Margaret Richards, 
Secretary, N.U.S. 


II. By PROFESSOR H. M. CHADWICK 

The question raised by the resolution of the N.U.S. is one 
which has agitated the Modern Language schools of our 
universities for at least half a century. When these schools 
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were first instituted—in the eighties of last century—there was 
apparently no clear idea of the form which the courses should 
take. But it was recognised that in all linguistic knowledge 
Germany was far ahead of this country ; and so it was decided 
to follow German models. A number of German teachers 
were introduced ; and the direction and teaching of the new 
subjects was very largely entrusted to them. 

As the number of students, which at first was quite small, 
began to increase, dissatisfaction began to be felt with the 
syllabus. ‘This was probably the case everywhere ; but it is 
only for Cambridge that I can speak from personal knowledge. 
The chief trouble arose from the philology, which at that time 
dominated linguistic studies in Germany, and consequently 
had been made to take the same place here. But our students 
for the most part took no interest in it, and could not understand 
why a large proportion of their time should be devoted to its 
study. History on the other hand—as apart from the history 
of the language—was ignored. And little or no‘ opportunity 
was given for the study of recent literature or modern cultural 
conditions—which did interest the students. 

Dissatisfaction continued to grow until 1915-17, when the 
whole scheme was overhauled. Philology and early literature 
were made optional. History was introduced into the literature 
papers. New papers on recent history, with special reference 
to social and economic conditions, were also introduced ; but 
the older teachers objected so strongly to these, that they were 
withdrawn after a few years. In other respects the amended 
scheme has remained without essential change. 


I do not know whether any other university followed the 
example of Cambridge. Some at least certainly did not; and 
so the N.U.S. now have to face practically the same difficulties 
as we encountered thirty years ago. 


The primary object for which the courses were intended 
was to train teachers of modern languages. ‘They were to 
serve as a professional qualification for an educational career. 
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The history of the language is essentially a ‘‘ teachers’ subject ”, 
which had its origin rooted in German educational tradition. 
In accordance with this tradition it was firmly believed by the 
original teachers that no sound knowledge of a foreign language 
could be attained without a mastery of this subject; and they 
succeeded in impressing their belief upon some of their students. 
But the number of those who are really attracted by the subject 
has always been extremely small—probably well under 5 per 
cent. It is generally recognised that the demand for the subject 
is purely artificial and academic. One can learn to read, write 
and speak a language, and to appreciate the literature, without 
any knowledge of it. On the other hand much of the literature 
cannot be appreciated without a knowledge of history and 
cultural conditions—for which commonly no provision is made. 


- But are we really content now to maintain the principle that 
the primary object of these studies is to train teachers of modern 
languages ? I think it is recognised now by many people outside 
the universities, and doubtless by many students also, that they 
should have a more important object—the most important 
duty which “ Arts”’ studies of any kind may render—that of 
enabling us to know and understand foreign peoples. How 
can anyone who has given thought to recent history and the 
conditions of to-day fail to recognise the urgency of this duty ? 
But if it is recognised, we must recognise also that the study 
of a language should not be regarded as an end in itself, but as 
a means—an essential means—of learning to know the people 
who speak it. We cannot afford to fritter away our intellectual 
resources, our time and energy, in trying to force a subject 
of purely academic interest down the throats of students— 
hundreds of them each year—who have no desire for it. That 
is the height of academic folly. Neither can we afford to limit 
our studies to the half-dozen languages now generally included 
in the curriculum. And whatever language or people we study, 
history and cultural and economic conditions must occupy a 
leading place in the programme. 
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The aim which should be kept in view is the transformation 
of the existing schools of Modern Languages into schools for 
the study of Foreign Peoples. ‘This will not be an easy process ; 
for teachers, especially older teachers, whether in universities 
or schools, cannot be expected to consent readily to a new 
orientation of their duties. And it will be exceptionally difficult in 
studies which at present are so narrow and limited in their scope. 


What is wanted is the growth of an enlightened and well 
informed public opinion, which will recognise and assess the 
relative value of studies. ‘To the formation of this the N.U.S. 
can contribute greatly. It is primarily for students that the 
universities exist ; and a considered opinion of an organisation 
which can speak authoritatively, either for students in general 
or for the students in a particular line of study, ought to carry 
much weight. 

The resolution, as it stands, seems to me to be open to 
criticism in certain details: (1) The expression ‘‘ Language 
and Literature” has done much harm, and should be avoided. 
It excludes the broader aspects of foreign studies—history, 
culture, etc. Moreover the word “ language” is ambiguous ; 
it may be interpreted to mean either the practical study of a 
language—how to read, write and speak it—or the study of 
its history; ‘‘ French (etc.) Studies” is perhaps the most 
convenient term. (2) Medieval studies seem to be either 
left out of account or regarded as bound up with the history of 
the language. I think this is a rather serious mistake. In 
Cambridge the two studies are entirely separate. If medieval 
France (etc.)—its history, culture and literature, but especially 
its history—is ignored, we shall not gain the respect of foreign 
peoples; nor shall we ourselves acquire a true appreciation 
of the France (etc.) of to-day. It should not be allowed to 
encroach upon modern studies; and it should certainly not 
be made compulsory. ‘To many students, especially those 
who look forward to a commercial career it would be an 
unnecessary burden. But those who come into contact with 
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intellectual people abroad will be at a disadvantage, if they 
do not know it. The history of the language, however, is an 
unnecessary burden to both modern and medieval studies, 
Provision should be made for its study where possible ; but it 
is much less important than the medieval history. 

Free use of alternatives should be allowed. Those who 
take the medieval periods will probably for the most part not 
want to take the ‘“‘ recent” periods—say from 1848—and 
vice versa, though they should not be prevented from doing so. 
And it is essential that “ subsidiary ” subjects—at least two— 
should be introduced, in order to counteract that tendency 
to narrowness of outlook which is the natural result of giving 
exclusive attention to one subject. One of these should be the 
less intensive study of a second people (not necessarily European) 
—its history, culture, literature, etc. (with translation) ; another 
should be the study of a period of European or general history. 
The former should do something towards the expansion of 
our knowledge of foreign peoples—a need which is even more 
urgent than the reform of existing studies. 

I am not quite clear whether the resolution is intended to 
apply to English, as well as foreign languages. In any case 
the same dissatisfaction is widely felt in this subject. English 
was completely dominated by philology at first ; and it is still 
compulsory in many universities, though the literary element 
has been increased. As they stand, the English courses are 
attempts to combine elements which are really incongruous. 
Anglo-Saxon studies gain nothing from their inclusion in the 
English course—except that they are forced upon a large number 
of people who do not want them. The subject itself is treated 
as if it were “Old High German”, and stripped of all the 
historical and cultural associations which are its chief value. 
It is time the universities recognised that an Antiquity worth 
studying is to be found, not only in Greece and Rome, but 
also in our own country ; and this is the connection’ in which 


1 I have discussed this subject in The Study of Anglo-Saxon, p. 56 ff. 
and passim. 
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Anglo-Saxon should be studied, and also the early Celtic 
languages. But the great majority of the students who take 
English are interested only in modern literature. They gain 
nothing from Anglo-Saxon. What would benefit them would 
be the inclusion of history, classical literature, and foreign 
literature, contemporary, and connected with the English 
subjects.- Here again philology should be reserved for the 
few who are interested in it—in both sets of studies; and the 
same may be said of those “‘ Middle English ” texts which seem 
to have so much more attraction for teachers than for students. 

The criticisms which I have ventured to make above are 
not meant in any way to detract from the value of the resolution. 
So far as it goes, this shows, not for the first time, that the 
N.U.S. can realise educational values more clearly than the 
university authorities. If the Union can assure its position as a 
comprehensive organ of student opinion, the latter will be 
well advised to invite representation of it on their committees 
and boards of studies. 


III. By PROFESSOR DENIS SAURAT. 


The vital phrase of the N.U.S. students’ resolution seems 
to me to be: 

“There is a too detailed study of philology and the 
older forms of the language at the expense of the study 
of the contemporary life and literature.” 

This seems to me incontrovertible. During my twenty 
years teaching of French in the University of London I have 
watched with concern the standard going down, if we look at 
results. It is now a rarity to find a graduate with a first class 
Honours degree able to write a page of French without some 
glaring mistake. Yet, I should say, the standard of general 
knowledge and intelligence of the undergraduate students 
during those twenty years has gone up, and from what I have 
seen of the teachers and the teaching in schools of the secondary 
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stage, great progress has been made in that zone too. I want 
to give a word of praise and admiration to the teachers of French 
in English schools. With practically no help from the authorities 
or the universities, they have improved their knowledge and 
their teaching, by their own initiative, very considerably during 
the last twenty years. Many of them would make competent 
university teachers. 


It seems to me that the present university methods in the 
teaching of French must have been thought out some seventy 
or eighty years ago, and no longer correspond to the present 
necessities. ‘They must have been evolved for students dealt 
with in very small numbers and coming from schools where 
a considerable knowledge of Latin was acquired, and also 
evolved by people who knew hardly anything about modern 
France and modern French. In short, French was treated (as 
it can be legitimately treated) as an instrument of high 
culture for a few highly trained specialists. 

To-day the problem is entirely different. The students of 
French are very numerous. As a very general rule they know 
Latin hardly at all. They intend to be not specialists in the 
history of the Middle Ages, but teachers of French in schools 
that prepare innumerable children to face the present-day world. 
A tremendous number of the misunderstandings that 
unfortunately separate France and England arise from systems 
of education on both sides that teach people nothing of the 
other country as it is now. It can therefore be said that in the 
domain of French, the universities do not fulfil the function 
for which the nation supports them. 

I do not wish this to be construed as a depreciation of the 
value of old French or of the history of the Middle Ages. 
Knowledge of those subjects is invaluable to the higher life 
of the community. But I hold that the present methods are 
futile. No first-rate contribution to those subjects, in the 
French domain, has come from England. And that is enough 
to judge the system. 
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Our field of studies suffers, like all other fields, from the 
tremendous accumulation of knowledge in the XXth century. 
At the present moment we cannot teach the undergraduate 
even the elements of all that there is to be known. Therefore 
we must choose, and deliberately put aside at the undergraduate 
stage subjects for which there is properly no time, reserving 
those subjects for post-graduate study of a much more serious 
nature than is at present given them. 

The ordinary cultured modern Frenchman cannot read 
French written before Pascal. Why should we try and produce 
English teachers of French who are better than the cultured 
French of to-day? We shall obviously not succeed. In the 
present situation, with the great number of students and their 
general ignorance of Latin, we ought to shift the centre of 
our studies. Instead of a theoretical view of the past—a view 
which under the progress of scholarship is in any case changing 
every ten years, as quickly as the modern scene is changing— 
we ought to teach our students what France is now in the culture 
field. The wealth of French literature since 1870 makes it an 
educational instrument of the highest value. The first and 
second years of a three years course, (a minimum), ought to be 
devoted to a study of the French language—as now used—and 
of French literature from 1870 until to-day. During the third 
year only should the previous centuries be studied and some 
elements of philology inculcated. Since there is no Latin 
basis to this philology in the students’ previous training, these 
philological studies should work backwards from the present 
state of the language. Thus the basis of our university studies 
of French should be the concrete facts of France’s culture as 
they exist within the consciousness of living men. 

This third year would permit the teachers to discern which 
ones among the students are gifted and inclined for philology. 
Those should then be taken on to a post-graduate stage in 
philology in which a knowledge of Latin, Greek and Sanscrit 
should be indispensable. Without these elements philology 
can only be a sham, as it is now in our teaching. 
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Of course I do not mean that all post-graduates should 
specialize in philology; other categories no doubt more 
numerous should specialize in the literature of the XVIth to 
XXth centuries. I would like to add one last remark. The 
study of the philology of the French Middle Ages altogether 
misses the point. The greatest achievement of the French 
nation, perhaps in the whole of its history, is in the Gothic 
cathedrals. ‘Those cathedrals are to be seen to-day by all who 
want to go and look. We do nothing to train our future teachers 
of French to understand the greatest glory of French culture. 
Instead of so many hours of philology during the undergraduate 
years, a few hours on the French cathedrals and their significance 
would be infinitely more profitable and culturally infinitely 
higher. No doubt a certain amount of philology would be 
necessary for that, but very little. The builders of the cathedrals, 
men of the people, spoke no language known to philology 
and the great brains of the time thought in Latin. 


IV. By PROFESSOR ROY PASCAL 

I am in complete agreement with Professor Chadwick in his 
main principle—“‘ whatever language or people we study, 
history and cultural and economic conditions must occupy a 
leading place in the programme ” and that our object must be 
“the transformation of the existing schools of Modern 
Languages into schools for the study of Foreign Peoples.” 
In general I would say, however, that the original dominance 
of philology has been weakened (since 1918) through the 
growth of literary and aesthetic studies, with which philology 
tends to share hegemony, though in some universities it has 
already succi:inbed to the newcomer. The problem of subjecting 

both to the main purpose of the study of foreign peoples is 
- wider than the mere modification of the share of philology in 
the curriculum, or its ‘‘ modernisation.” 

My own views reflect the way in which the German 
programme is arranged at Birmingham, and my experience at 
Cambridge, the only other university I know intimately. 
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Language study must remain as the basis of our study. The 
practical need for real knowledge of foreign languages was 
shown during the war, and international understanding depends 
on it. Languages cannot be “ picked up”, they have to be 
studied. The traditional use of literature as a means to language 
study is of course sound. But literature has much more than an 
aesthetic importance, and is in my opinion degraded when it 
serves merely as the medium for the study of literary form and 
aesthetic problems. It is the avenue to the study of the ethics, 
the values, the ideas of a people. Without it the study of a 
people is empty and misleading. The study of German history 
without a study of German literature, or German geography 
without study of the ideas that move the Germans, leads to 
illusions we, as a nation, cannot afford. Abstract diplomatic 
history, abstract geography, are as bad as abstract aesthetics. 


But, in addition to the study of a particular people, the 
syllabus must bear in mind another objective of education, the 
personal development of the student. The study of language 
and literature has the great advantage that it provides an almost 
unique opportunity for the awakening of the mind, the 
imagination, and the senses; for their disciplining and for 
promoting an awareness of surrounding ideas and problems. 
It is wrong if this subjective development is the be-all and 
end-all of Arts education, as it sometimes is; but it would 
be a great misfortune if this aim of personal maturity were lost 
in the search for a mere specialist education ; and in fact the 
study of the humanities cannot be carried on unless the student 
himself grows in maturity. The Science Faculty has this 
problem in an acute form. We should therefore try to preserve 
this double object: the specialist study of a foreign people 
should be allied with personal development. 

With these general principles in mind, I would say, that 
philology as such, the study of the morphology of language, 
which to be anything must be based on the evidence of several 
languages, should be treated as a subject apart from the normal 
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schools of Modern Languages. We need more students of 
this subject, but they should belong to special Linguistic 
Departments, and should perhaps, as Professor Saurat says, 
already possess a degree in a foreign language. 


But students of modern languages need a sort of atlas of 
languages, they need to know something about the relations 
between languages, particularly of the major group to which the 
language they study belongs (normally Indo-European). They 
need to know something of the specific character of this language, 
to understand in general why such things as grammatical 
“irregularities? occur. They ought to be able to recognise 
cognates, and their use of English ought to become 
correspondingly more enjoyable and intelligent. They ought 
to know something of the history of the language they study, 
sufficient to recognise successive importations and to see the 
inter-connexion of language and social history. They should 
be led to be inquisitive about words and grammar. ‘Translation 
should not be a matter of the discovery of equivalent phrases, 
but a means of enquiry into the structure of thinking and 
expression. I would suggest, therefore, in opposition to 
Chadwick, that an introductory course on the History of the 
Language should be obligatory. It is, in my own experience, 
one of the most popular and stimulating courses given in my 
own department. It is a grave criticism of Cambridge that 
Modern Language graduates go out to teach without any 
background knowledge in the history of the languages they are 
supposed to know. 

It is necessary in my view to give students the 
opportunity to choose between the older language and literature, 
and the modern; though all would of course take certain 
common advanced courses in more recent literature. Everyone 
should be given the opportunity of attending classes in modern 
as well as older literature and history, though they would not 
be examined in all. At Birmingham, while all German 
students are required to study certain medieval texts, and to 
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take certain courses covering the period 1500 to 1860, and all 
are required to take a course in German history up to the 
present day, they can choose between XXth century literature 
and old Germanic literature and language. ‘The character of 
language study in the modern period ought to be different 
from that in the earlier, and should take the form much more of 
analysis of style and meaning than of grammatical investigation. 

In considering the transformation of our schools of Modern 
Languages into schools of Foreign Peoples one discovers 
numerous problems; but I am in complete sympathy with 
the N.U.S. in their desire to have the opportunity of studying 
XIXth and XXth century authors and trends, and of cutting 
down the study of the older language and literature. 


BONAMY DOBREE 
HOW MANY SOLICITORS WEAR SPATS? 


Bonamy Dobrée is Professor of English at Leeds 
University. He has seen and done and written much in 
many countries, has made valuable contributions to 
scholarship, and saw a great deal of all sides of army 
education during the war. 


The Concepts by which Universities Live 

One would like to think that there is, if not heartburning 
about, at least active enquiry into, some of the phrases we 
bandy about at universities, or use perhaps as defence 
mechanisms against troubling thoughts. ‘There are many of 
them, but the one I would wish to discuss here is that which 
takes such shapes as “‘ knowledge for its own sake,” “ learning 
for learning’s sake,” or, giving a fine air of ultimate nobility, 
“the disinterested pursuit of truth.” ‘These phrases have in 
their day been admirable to rout the Philistine with, to protect 
certain precious, indeed essential freedoms, to help to assert 
the value, even the right, of individual choice in studies. But 
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now perhaps the time has come to ask whether they are not 
being used to repel, not the Philistine, but, rather, the sagacious 
friend; to defend, not the broad-flowing stream of vigorous, 
seminal learning, but stagnant pools; or even to bolster up 
self-esteem. ‘They seem to enshrine one of the concepts of 
university life which we have come to regard as fundamental, 
and for that reason must be looked at afresh to make sure that 
they are not now merely of use to adorn a valedictory address 
(‘‘ He devoted his life to the disinterested pursuit of truth”), 
or to pad out an obituary notice. 

They are terms regarded with great honour, and rightly so, 
for the service they have done. ‘They have emphasized that 
knowledge is, or ought to be, the possession of mankind as a 
whole, that it is not to be perverted to selfish uses of power or 
commercial interest ; they have protected the freedom of the 
scholar and the original thinker and if they have sometimes also 
sheltered the pedant and the crank, the price was worth the 
paying. 

The scholar and the original thinker are looked upon with 
honour, not for the gifts they bring mankind, but for what they 
are in themselves: because, ideally, they are personally 
disinterested ; they do not—again ideally—seek for material 
power, and they eschew temporal prestige, wealth, and all 
personal advancement. If they may not all be free from the 
last infirmity of noble mind, the desire for fame, that may be 
forgiven them. ‘They are, from this angle, lay saints and it is 
necessary for the moral well-being of society that they should 
exist, and be allowed perfect freedom. But every virtue has 
its attendant vice—the reverse of the medal—and the most 
obvious vice to which the scholar and thinker are prone is that 
of intellectual arrogance, or spiritual pride; and the worst 
of that particular vice is that it may cloak itself under the virtue 
of which it is the opposite, and even steal its name. Moreover, 
disinterestedness in this realm is after all, pure selfishness. 
Take, for instance, the scientist. He pursues disinterested 
studies because it is what he most wants to do: he has the 
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passion of a saint vowed to a way of life (a St. John of the 
Cross), of the artist devoted to painting alone (a Cézanne). 
As Professor A. G. Tansley said not long ago,’ “‘ Research... 
is the purest pleasure we know”; and we should support 
men who give their lives to it, support them not for their sakes, 
but for our own, our own moral sakes. But let us be quite 
clear what we are doing—and what they are doing. ‘To turn 
to the humanities. Housman, who if ever man did, pursued 
knowledge for its own sake, was under no illusion, saying in 
his justly famous Introductory Lecture; “If a certain 
department of knowledge specially attracts a man, let him study 
that, and because it attracts him; and let him not fabricate 
excuses for that which requires no excuse, but rest assured 
that the reason why it most attracts him is that it is best for 
him.” We may note the final “ for him” and leave it at that. 


The Purpose of Learning 

By all means let men please themselves in what they study, 
but do not let us value this selfishness too highly; after all, 
these men gain their living by it. For to be really worthy of 
regard all studies must have a purpose, either the illumination 
of mankind, or the enabling men to live as they ought. What 
any complete man should ask himself at the present time is 
“Do his studies subserve this purpose? If not, has he any 
right to pursue them?” Dare mankind, at this moment in 
history, allow brilliant men to please themselves in useless 
studies ? One has heard the answer; ‘‘ You never know what 
will turn out to be useful.” True; but to work on that 
assumption is to demand respect for gambling on a lucky 
chance. This is not to say that universities should restrict 
the activities of their investigators or critics, but that they 
should make fairly sure that the general body of knowledge 
being advanced is likely to prove useful, in the sense in which 
the word is being used in this essay. To draw any definite 


1 British Association Division for Social and International Relations of Science, 
December, 1945. 
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line might be dangerous; there is no need to ask for rigid 
demarcation. All one would plead for is that we should clear 
our minds of cant, and be ready to puncture with ridicule 
those who set up absurd pretensions to nobility, of ultimately 
benefiting humanity, when they are really only engaged in a 
selfish pleasure. 

“ Studies,” Bacon told us (Essay L), “serves for delight, 
for ornament, and for ability. Their chief use for delight, is in 
privateness and retiring.”” Exactly. And again, “ Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use 
them.” We in universities shall not, we hope, be ranked as 
crafty men (there is no likelihood of our contemning studies) ; 
but we should beware lest we fall into the position of becoming 
too much the simple men, for we must know what we admire, 
and ask ourselves why we admire it; and we may well doubt 
the wisdom of those who, in the last few generations, have used 
studies. The vulgar man of affairs despises the learned man, 
though he may pay him lip homage; the learned man is the 
object of almost superstitious reverence in primitive communities 
(the witch-doctor is the extreme case), while to-day studies are 
“used” by men who do not pursue them. And we at the 
present time in universities, who are not “crafty”? and not 
worldly-wise, are in a little danger of falling into superstitious 
reverence of the blessed word “ research.” 


The Necessity for Academic Freedom 

Freedom of study is of the first necessity, not so much that 
freedom is an end in itself, as that it is the essential condition of 
fully enriched humane values. Therefore when a thinker or 
scholar gives himself to the disinterested pursuit of truth, it 
behoves him not to abuse this freedom; for knowledge, to 
repeat once more the controversial crux, must be of use. We 
recognise this, for we would not give much honour to a man 
who pursued a truth of which we could not see the relevance to 
general living. ‘To take an absurd example, we would not 
reverence a man who investigated how many solicitors wear 
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spats, a study which, except possibly for the manufacturer 
of spats, would be quite disinterested. What we have to make 
sure of is that none of our studies should be comparable with 
this, and we sometimes suspect that they may be. But we must 
all the time be quite clear as to what we mean by saying that 
knowledge must be of use. 

In his opening address last December to the British 
Association’s Division for the Social and International Relations 
of Science, Professor Michael Polanyi brilliantly attacked the 
conception that material interests, whether commercial or 
benevolent, alone are real. We can go all the way with him: 
but we need to go further, and analyse a little what he said in 
the following passage :— 


‘““'We (the scientists) must reassert that the essence of 
science is the love of knowledge, and that the utility of 
knowledge does not concern us primarily. We must stand 
up and demand once more for science that public respect 
and support which is due to it as a pursuit of knowledge 
and of knowledge alone. We must reassert the claims of 
scholarship. We must re-establish also the claims of 
academic independence and of academic freedom. We 
scientists are pledged to a higher obligation, to value more 
precious than material welfare. Europe can be saved only 
by the spirit. Our duty is to keep faith with the spirit of 
science.” 

There are several points which need examination here. Is the 
love of truth the essence of science, that is, does the love of 
truth distinguish science from other knowledges? Surely, in 
the same sense the essence of classical studies, or of historical 
studies, is the love of truth. The essential fact about science, 
one would think, is that it is impelled by curiosity as to how 
the material universe is constructed, and its essential method 
is abstraction and analysis. We would all agree, it may be 
supposed, that Europe can be saved only by the spirit, but 
whether the spirit of science (if such an emotional concept is 
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susceptible of definition) is to be the spirit which will save 
Europe, is perhaps open to question." The spirit of science, 
it seems accepted, is disinterested, and whether a disinterested 
spirit can be a saving one admits of doubt ; after all, the emotions 
of man are the mainsprings of conduct, and his aspirations are 
also “interests”: it was not a disinterested spirit eager in the 
pursuit of truth that abolished slavery. Let us, however, leave 
aside what seems to be a confusion of terms, an ambiguity in 
the word “ spirit,” remembering perhaps that Mrs. Battle’s 
pursuit of whist was quite disinterested, and that she was 
devoted only to the spirit of the game. Let us rather look at 
the claims for science. 


The “ Use”’ of Knowledge 


“We must reassert... . that the utility of knowledge does not 
concern us primarily.” No indeed; the scientist is pursuing 
his own chosen vocation, his art, “the purest pleasure he 
knows.”’ He is intensely interested in the material structure 
of the universe, and delights in his own ingenuity as a painter 
delights in solving plastic problems. ‘‘ We must stand up and 
demand once more for science that public respect and support 
which is due to it as a pursuit of knowledge and of knowledge 
alone.” But why? No one can demand respect; it must 
be won. Scientists have, as a matter of fact, deserved and won 
this respect, and it may be doubted whether this respect has 
ever been much frayed, at any rate in the public mind ; simple 
men still admire studies. Industrialists and technologists, not 
to mention war departments, have here and there no doubt 
insisted a little loudly on false doctrines, and one or two 
scientists may have been too deeply swayed by humanitarian 
concerns: but the pure scientist still has honour, and he will 
keep it so long as the knowledge he exhibits seems valuable, 
1 IT am not quite sure whether Professor Polanyi means this; if not, the 
juxtaposition of the sentences is misleading. To do him justice, he does not 


appear to believe this, as in his talk in “The Challenge of our Time” series, 
he seemed to state that only Christian ethics could save Europe. 
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that is, so long as he pursues a truth which promises illumination. 
But you cannot expect public respect to write blank cheques. 

‘“‘ We must reassert the claims of science as part of the claims 
of scholarship, and demand respect for all scholarship.” 
But why has scholarship ever been respected ? Leaving behind 
the era when knowledge meant magic, one can say that knowledge 
has been respected because it told man about himself. The 
ultimate end of knowledge, the “use” of knowledge, is to 
know what man is (humane studies), and the nature of the 
universe in which he exists, and of which he is a part (scientific 
studies). This conception is at least as old as Socrates or 
Confucius. And it is there that the real value of, the “ use” 
of science lies. Newton is important to us, not, of course, 
because of service to “rising navigational interests,” a 
proposition Professor Polanyi digresses unnecessarily to refute, 
but because he altered man’s conception of his abiding place. 
Darwin is important, not because he helped to improve the 
breed of domestic animals, but because. he altered man’s view 
of himself and his history, of his pasi;*’and.of his possibilities. 
That is why it is of the utmost importance to humanity that 
some men should be allowed,:«ven encouraged, to enjoy 
themselves in pursuing their own passionate pzivave intellectual 
interests. Let us honour them as we horour aii artists, for 
devotion to an idea, to something ‘which does not offer material 
gain. But it is false to say this work is.not useful ;, it is of the 
first usefulness, for it liberates the miad of man. reveals him 
to himself, satisfies his divine curiosity ‘as to what he is, and 
what the universe is like. That is the mission. of all science, 
of all scholarship. That is how science contributes to civilisation, 
and in no other way. 


The Obligations of Freedom 

“We must re-establish also the claims of academic 
independence, and of academic freedom.” These have never 
been seriously attacked, certainly not in this country; and 
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should they ever be (there are certain ominous signs that they 
may be), it would certainly be time to “ re-establish ” them, 
if only because it is scholars alone who can judge what scholars 
are after. Academic freedom is essential, not because of any 
worship of “ the spirit of science,” but because without freedom, 
which involves responsibility, there is little meaning to moral 
being, and because it is of the first importance that men of 
really outstanding creative ability should be allowed to investigate 
what they wish. Without this, all social striving which has as 
its end the freedom of that first reality, the human spirit—not 
this vague abstraction “the spirit of science ””—is nugatory 
and void. After, perhaps even before, physical liberty, the 
liberty of the mind is the object of man’s endeavours, or has 
been since the Renaissance. It is fashionable to-day to decry 
the Renaissance, to jeer at “the failure of humanism,”’ as 
though everything had not “ failed ” ; but this is what democracy 
in its essence. realiy reans, the gift of freedom of thought to 
all men. ;-Certainly,..if. academic freedom goes, if men in 
universities canno¢ invesugate what they believe to be fruitful, 
then all freedom is lost. Moreover, the fact that there are 
institutions 2 which mer .can pursue the purest pleasure they 
know (need we call this “‘ beinz pledged to a higher obligation ”’?) 
is in itself a positive value in. a civilisation. 

Yet the scientist and the scholar cannot ask for support, 
cannot justify tneir freedom, unless they satisfy men that their 
work tends in the: direction of imaginative creation, of 
illuminative research. ‘ They are not to be like Swift’s projectors 
in Gulliver's: Travels. The support demanded is, one has to 
remember, material as well as moral. ‘The days are gone by 
when men had means of their own—as a Bacon, a Boyle, or a 
Cavendish had—of satisfying their intellectual curiosity, and 
the time when endowments would cover the cost of research 
is fast vanishing. Perhaps those times never did exist for 
many, and we may remind ourselves that Newton had to earn 
his livelihood as a teacher and as Master of the Mint. What we 
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have to make certain of is that the State and other authorities 
are enough convinced of the usefulness of scholarship to devote 
funds to its support. And this is where the moral duty of the 
universities comes in; they must see that the scholarship they 
nurture really is useful, and not of the order of discovering how 
many solicitors wear spats. Disinterestedness is not enough. 
There must be some sort of vision, otherwise scholarship 
sinks to the level of a private hobby, worthy of no special 
respect. 

The pure scientist should feel safe enough. He is still gaily 
marching along the road indicated by Bacon (though Bacon 
himself was a utilitarian); discovery after discovery has 
rewarded him; space has become ever more staggering in its 
immensity, and the atom has revealed universes. He is 
continually giving man a new conception of his place in the 
scheme of things. There is also a border region between 
science and the humanities which is all the while more and 
more subtly discovering layer after layer in the nature of man 
himself ; psychology, anthropology, and a number of ramifying 
studies are contributing to man’s enlightenment, altering his 
view of himself, thereby justifying the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake. 


The Responsibility of Arts Faculties 

But it is the scholar in the old humanities who must rigorously 
ask himself whether he is pursuing knowledge—or truth— 
along a path which seems to promise “ useful” results. Is he 
sure that the fields of knowledge which once were so enriching 
still yield enlightenment (some fields can be worked out), and 
that he would not do better to alter his approach? There is a 
real and urgent need that he should ask himself these questions, 
otherwise he has no right to claim respect and support—indeed 
he would already seem to be losing them. Too much scholarship 
is like collecting flints for the sake of collecting flints without 
attempting to determine their significance. In fact the question 
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is to be asked, “‘ How much are the humanities really a study 
of humanity?” They should be, and they could be; but 
not by pursuing the technique which once made them so. 
Yet how often does any department ask itself, ‘“‘ What are we 
really doing ?” 

We may put the question like this : “ Do we in Arts Faculties 
subserve the ends for which we were established ?”’ We teach 
“ subjects,” yes, but those are the means, not the end. Are 
historians sure that history is not being treated in such a way 
that it may well appear to be “bunk”? Are teachers of 
literature safe from the accusation once made, perhaps with 
some justice, that “literary research is a superior form of 
gossip”? Are the exponents of the classics, once “ the 
humanities,” filled with the faith that their studies really are 
humane, or is it true, as a distinguished French classical scholar 
has lately said, that they have lost the spirit of the humanities, 
and are slaves to a restricting letter? And are philologists 
sure that their subjects, once so useful in illuminating pre- 
history, is not now a mere collecting of flints; and that they 
do not unduly disregard semantics and what this study may 
imply as regards the nature of man’s communication with men? 
I do not know the answers: I only ask the questions. But I 
know of no Arts Faculty where there is a combined attempt to 
solve the problem, or even to look it in the face. 

And, undoubtedly, there is abroad a vague suspicion that 
too much of what is done in Arts Faculties (I am in no position 
to speak of the others), is a barren pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. How far, it is asked, have the humanities as we 
teach them anything to do with the spirit of man, with the 
real advancement of knowledge for the sake of man? Have 
they any purpose behind them, or are they purely 
“‘ disinterested ”’ (or uninterested)? The purpose of an Arts 
Faculty, it is being suggested, should be to examine the habits, 
discover the thought processes, codify the living experience, 
and so on, of the human species, with the object of enabling 
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this species to understand itself better, and manage itself in a 


more enlightened way; in fact, to study what man is, and 
how he should live. Yet one wonders how many teachers in 
the Arts Faculties ever ask themselves whether what they are 
doing conduces to this end. Most teachers, if asked the question, 
would probably answer vaguely and hopefully that they 
supposed that it did. Admittedly within the present structure 
of Arts Faculties it is almost impossible to be more purposive ; 
its members pursue knowledge for its own sake, and the fabric 
is"admirably adapted to that. It is to be suspected that it is 
precisely because they have so long sheltered themselves behind 
this phrase that Arts Faculties now need a drastic overhaul, 
and a radical alteration in structure. 


SIR ERNEST SIMON 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Sir Ernest Simon is Chairman of the Council of the 
University of Manchester and Governing Director of the 
Simon Group of Engineering Companies. 


I. Before World War II. 

There is no university “system” in Britain. There are 
sixteen self-governing universities, each of which has developed 
in its own way. Oxford and Cambridge, based on residential 
colleges, the federal universities of London and Wales, and the 
regional universities in the provincial cities, differing to some 
degree in England and Scotland. The independence and 
responsibility of the universities has always been regarded as 
essential not only by the universities themselves but by the 
public and the Government. 
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The active interest of the Government has been almost 
confined, except in war-time, to three lines of action : 

(a) It has granted charters to the universities. 

(b) From time to time it has appointed Royal Commissions 
to consider the problems of one or two individual 
universities. Some have been important. But in no 
case has the Government, as a result of the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission, taken 
action affecting the universities as a whole. 

(c) The Government gave a grant of a million pounds to 
the universities in 1919 and gradually increased it to 
two and a half million in 1936. This grant is 
administered by a Treasury Committee—the University 
Grants Committee—which has consisted almost 
exclusively till recently of retired professors, who have 
had life-long experience of the existing government 
of universities and have been whole-hearted supporters 
of it. As a distinguished American has put it: ‘“‘ The 
U.G.C. has been a gentle but powerful influence for 
good . . . It has assisted what is good and quietly 
ignored all else. Its counsel and its funds have been 
almost equally acceptable.” * 

The individual universities are governed in academic matters 
by their teaching staffs ; in the case of the modern universities 
by their professors. The activities of lay governing bodies 
have been almost confined to administrative matters of finance, 
buildings and equipment. 

The results of this form of government have been that the 
universities have maintained high academic standards and by 
common consent have individually done in general a remarkably 
good job. But certain less desirable results have followed : 

(a) The number of students has been smaller in relation 


1 Universities: American, English and German by Abraham Flexner. Oxford 
University Press, 1940. 
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to the population and the courses of study have been 
shorter than in any other comparable country. 

(b) Nearly all the professors are academic specialists ; 
most of them are not in close touch with the affairs 
of the outer world, though there has been a considerable 
improvement in this matter in the past 25 years, 
especially in departments like economics, science 
and medicine. It is widely thought that the members 
of university staffs ought to be more courageous than 
in the past in giving a lead to society on those matters 
on which they can speak with special competence. 

(c) There has been no organised attempt to see that the 
universities as a whole produced the right number 
of graduates in the different fields, or that their 
research covered all desirable fields in reasonable 
proportions. There has been some redundancy and 
(what is much more serious) there have been gaps on 
a considerable scale. 

The universities have been one of the few remaining examples 
of almost complete laissez faire. 


II. 1939-1946 

A remarkable change began about three years ago; 
to-day the State is entering the field of university affairs with 
almost explosive force. 

This is mainly due to the spectacular achievements of science 
during the war, which convinced the public and the Government 
of the potential importance of science in peace-time, of which 
they had not been fully aware. The Government spent money 
during the war on scientific research and development on a 
magnificent scale ; even in this year of peace the Government 
is spending £28 million on aviation research and development 
alone—more than twice the total annual expenditure of all 
the universities. ‘The Government and the public are both 
convinced to-day that good scientists are needed in greatly 
increased numbers and that they can be educated only at the 
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universities. It is undoubtedly for this reason that the 
Government is already spending money on the universities 
on a quite new scale. 

But the Government’s interest is not confined to scientists ; 
the following departments are actively concerned: the Ministry 
of Health (doctors)," the Ministry of Education (teachers),’ 
the Lord President of the Council (scientists and_ social 
scientists),* the Treasury (finance and general administration). 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

The first Government department to move was the Ministry 
of Health in appointing the Goodenough Committee to report 
on University Medical Schools. Its report recommended a 
revolution in clinical teaching and research, which has hitherto 
been carried out on a practically voluntary basis by leading 
consultants. It is recommended in future that the work shall 
be taken over mainly by full-time professors at salaries from 
£1,500-£2,500 per annum.‘ ‘The report also laid down what 
the size of the individual medical schools ought to be and what 
total numbers of medical graduates ought to be produced by 
the universities. It pointed out that to carry out the policy it 
recommended, the universities would need an additional grant 
up to two and a half million pounds per annum. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, in his 1945 Budget, 
made an interim grant to the universities on the scale necessary 
to carry out the recommendations of the Committee in its 


1 Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Schools. H.M. 
Stationery Office (4/6d). 


2 Teachers and Youth Leaders — Report of the Committee appointed by 
the President of the Board of Education H.M. Stationery Office (2/-). 


3 Scientific Man Power: CMD. 6824, H.M. Stationery Office (6d). 
Report on the Provision for Social and Economical Research: Cmd. 6868 
H.M. Stationery Office (3d). 


* I know of no problem more difficult than the settling of a fair scale of 
salaries for professors. The conflict between the social and market value 
seems to be insoluble. Is it reasonable that professors of surgery should be 
paid twice as much as professors of philosophy ? 
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earlier stages ; and the University Grants Committee set up a 
special Medical Advisory Committee to administer the grant. 
This Committee instructed each medical school to report its 
proposals on the lines of the Goodenough Committee ; schemes 
have been submitted in detail, discussed and approved by the 
University Grants Committee, and a considerable grant has 
been made to each university. 

This whole procedure marks a revolution in the relations of 
the Government and the universities. Hitherto, with quite 
minor exceptions, the University Grants Committee has given 
an annual block grant to each university to spend as it wishes. 
Now for the first time this large additional grant is given for a 
specific purpose, subject to the approval of detailed proposals 
from each university as to how the money is to be spent.’ 
This is the first example of real planning and control of the 
universities by the Government. Some might call it interference. 

The University Grants Committee has done the job with its 
usual tact ; all the universities have accepted their conditions, 
though it is understood that in certain quarters there have been 
rather strong protests. 

It may be added that the Ministry of Health in its new 
Health Services Bill is dealing with the whole question of the 
control, organisation and finance of the teaching hospitals and 
of their relations with the universities. Here again, it is clear 
that the Ministry of Health is likely to be involved closely in 
university affairs. 


THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

The major responsibility of the Ministry of Education in 
relation to the universities is the education of the ablest boys and 
girls for entrance to the universities, without regard to the 
means of their parents. ‘The Barlow report concludes that 
“only about one in five of the ablest boys and girls actually 
' It is only fair to say that the Goodenough Committee hoped that the 


medical grant would in, say, five years’ time be included in the main grant 
and not earmarked. 
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reach the universities . . . There is clearly an ample reserve of 
intelligence in the country to allow both a doubling of the 
university numbers, and at the same time a raising of standards.” 

This great task will certainly tend to bring the universities 
and the Ministry of Education into close contact on the question 
of the kinds of school education best suited to prepare for 
different courses at the university, and the very difficult and 
vital question of university scholarship examinations, which at 
present tend to cause excessive specialisation in the higher 
forms of secondary schools. 

The Minister has this year made a large grant to enable all 
winners of open university scholarships of £40 or over to go 
through the university without hardship. 

The second field in which the Ministry of Education is in 
close contact with the universities is the training of teachers. 
Nearly all teachers in training are subsidised by the Ministry. 
It is the Ministry alone which determines (on the 
recommendations of the examining body) who are to be 
recognised as qualified teachers. 


In view of the great prospective increase in the demand for 
teachers after the war, the Minister of Education in 1942 
appointed the McNair Committee to consider the whole 
question of the training of teachers and the part which the 
universities should play in it. The report pointed out that the 
universities in 1938 produced each year about 1,250 graduates 
for the teaching profession ; the rest were trained in two-year 
training colleges under the Ministry of Education. It estimated 
the annual need for teachers after the war at 15,000. 

The universities are likely in the next few years to educate 
perhaps one-fifth of this number. ‘The remaining 12,500 
teachers needed each year will be educated at training colleges, 
and one vital question discussed by the Committee is the 
degree of responsibility which each university should have for 
the education of the teachers at training colleges in its region. 
All agreed that the universities should have some increased 
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responsibility ; but one-half the Committee under Scheme A, 
wished to make this responsibility much greater than the other 
half, under Scheme B. There is still no agreement, and the 
Ministry of Education proposes to approve different schemes 
in different universities. It seems likely that where the scheme 
adopted approximates to Scheme A the University Grants 
Committee will be responsible for finance ; where it approximates 
to Scheme B the Ministry of Education is likely to be closely 
concerned, and is likely to finance the proposed building on 
the university site for a regional educational centre. In short, 
it is clear that the Ministry of Education will have more direct 
contact and more influence with the universities in the training 
of teachers than in the past. 

A similar position may arise as regards technology. The 
number and size of institutions for higher technical education 
under the Ministry of Education will certainly increase, and the 
problem of their relation with the technical departments of 
the universities will have to be settled between the universities 
and the Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry of Education is ina planning mood. The present 
Minister, Miss Wilkinson, is the first Minister to be a graduate 
of one of the modern universities; she recently made the 
encouraging statement that she hoped and believed that the 
days of penury of the universities were over; and has already 
shown her active interest in the training of teachers and in the 
question of scholarships. It is clear that the relations of the 
Ministry of Education with certain sections of university work 
will in future be much closer than in the past. 


THE LorD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 

The Barlow Report. The Lord President of the Council 
(Mr. Herbert Morrison) has the chief Government responsibility 
for scientific research. At the end of 1945 he appointed a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Barlow to 
consider the use and development of our scientific manpower 
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and resources during the next ten years. In May, 1946, the 
Committee reported that the output of scientists from the 
universities ought to be doubled in ten years, and expressed 
the hope that there might be a similar increase in the humanities. 
Mr. Morrison immediately announced that “‘ the Government 
are in general agreement with the conclusions of the Committee, 
which we recognise will involve a substantial liability on the 
Exchequer.” This is generally taken to mean that the target 
at which the universities are to aim is to double the output of 
students in ten years, without any lowering of standards, and 
greatly to expand the amount of research. 

Success in carrying through this great plan of expansion 
involves a co-ordinated plan of action covering several different 
fields :— 

A national plan must be made by the University Grants 
Committee, in consultation with the universities, laying down a 
ten-year target for each existing and new university as to total 
numbers, and numbers in each faculty. . 

Entry. The ablest boys and girls must be suitably 
educated and enabled to study at a university, in the required 
numbers each year, without regard to the means of their parents. 

At the universities. Staff and accommodation must be 
increased at the appropriate speed. 

Finance. ‘The necessary funds must be made available, 
mainly by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Careers. The demand for graduates of the different 
faculties, year by year, must be sufficient to absorb the increasing 
output. 

The Committee is to be warmly congratulated on this 
imaginative and courageous plan, and the Government on its 
ready acceptance of it. Immediately after the publication of 
the report, the University Grants Committee asked the individual 
universities to submit their proposals. Their response was 
remarkable. For instance, my own University of Manchester, 
which had been giving intensive consideration to the problems 
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of post-war expansion for two years, submitted a plan to the 
University Grants Committee in July, rather more than doubling 
the total number of whole-time students in ten years (from 
about 2,400 to 5,000), and giving separate targets for each 
faculty. It is understood that other universities are tackling 
the matter with equal vigour. 

The Clapham Report.’ Another important report was presented 
to the Lord President of the Council in July, 1946, dealing with 
the much neglected question of the social sciences at the 
universities. It follows the precedent of the Goodenough 
Committee, in recommending that the Treasury should make 
a special grant to the universities for the social sciences, and 
that the University Grants Committee should set up a special 
sub-committee ‘‘ to survey systematically the range of work 
in this field undertaken by the several universities, and if gaps 
are revealed, as we believe they would be, to offer such stimulus 
as may be necessary to secure that they are effectively filled.” 
This means positive planning of university development by 
the University Grants Committee, and is the recommendation 
of a Committee consisting of seven distinguished university 
teachers and one civil servant. ‘Times are indeed changing 
fast ! 


THE TREASURY 

The most conclusive evidence of the change of opinion as 
to the national importance of the universities is provided by 
the actions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer both of the 
Coalition and of the Labour Governments. The Government 
grant to the universities had risen slowly from one million to 
just over two million pounds per annum between 1920 and 1939. 
In 1945 Sir John Anderson almost trebled the annual grant, 
bringing it up to £5.5 millions. This year, Mr. Dalton has 
increased the total grant to over £9 millions, and has for the 
first time included a substantial sum for capital expenditure. 


1 The report is reviewed by G. D. H. Cole on page 98. 
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And statements by Mr. Dalton,’ and the acceptance by the 
Government of the Barlow report, make it clear that the 
Government intends to provide what financial aid is necessary 
to enable the universities to carry through the programme of 
doubling their numbers in ten years. 

Assuming that costs settle down at 50% above the 1938 level, 
expansion on this scale, and on the standards likely to be 
acceptable, may well involve a capital expenditure during the 
next ten years of £100 millions, and an income in 1955 of 
perhaps £25 to £30 millions. 

Where is this money to come from ? 

The income from students’ fees is about £2 millions. There 
is wide agreement that fees ought to be reduced if possible ; 
certainly not increased. So the maximum contribution from 
fees (when numbers have been doubled) should not exceed 
£4 millions per annum. 

The local authorities made for the year 1937/38 grants 
totalling approximately £566,000 to the universities. A 
substantial increase may reasonably be expected. 

Gifts and endowments bring in about {1.5 millions. In spite 
of all difficulties, recent gifts from industrialists and private 
benefactors have been on an encouraging scale ; and it may be 
hoped that in view of the nationalisation of the hospitals, the 
universities may become the main recipients of benefactions, 
as they are in America. In that case, a large increase of capital 
gifts and some increase of income from these sources may be 
hoped for. 

Such a development is of the first importance. The 
Government has shown, and is likely to show, moderation and 
wisdom in using its powers of finance to control the universities. 
But in the general interest it is most desirable that the other 
sources of income available to the universities should be on a 
scale comparable to the grants from the Government. 


1 Repeated in his message of welcome to UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY on 
page 12. 
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Even so, it seems quite clear that, if the Barlow plan is to be 
completed in ten years, the Exchequer will have to provide 
three-quarters of the capital needed (say £75 millions) and 
three-quarters of the income of the expanded universities (say 
£20 millions). 


III. The Future 
THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 

The carrying out of the ten-year Barlow plan involves the 
setting up of suitable machinery both by the Government and 
the universities. The University Grants Committee has 
hitherto almost confined itself to the distribution of a block 
grant, and to friendly and useful advice. Much more positive 
action is now required. 

The University Grants Committee is a Treasury committee. 
This is most unusual; normally such a committee would be 
responsible to some other department, with Treasury control 
in the background. Indeed, it has been suggested that the 
responsibility for the universities might be transferred to the 
Lord President of the Council or to the Minister of Education. 
But the present arrangement has worked well; it has the 
confidence of the universities; Sir John Anderson, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and Mr. Dalton, a former university 
lecturer, have shown a keen interest in university affairs; and 
there seems to be general agreement that direct Treasury 
control of the U.G.C. is the best arrangement. 

Mr. Dalton has already taken the first and most important 
step to adapt the University Grants Committee to the changed 
needs of to-day by giving it new terms of reference, in order 
that ‘‘the Committee should play a more important and 
influential part than in the past.” For this purpose, the 
Committee is instructed ‘‘ to assist, in consultation with the 
universities and other bodies concerned, the preparation and 
execution of such plans for the development of the universities 
as may from time to time be required in order to ensure that 
they are fully adequate to national needs.” 
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The University Grants Committee will in future clearly be 
responsible 
(a) for seeing that the right number of students are 
educated year by year for the country as a whole and 
in individual universities 
(b) for creating new universities as required 


(c) for ensuring that the right numbers are educated in 
the different faculties 


(d) for preventing undue gaps and redundancies in the 
facilities available in the different fields 

(e) generally speaking for seeing that the universities 
meet the requirements of the nation. 

It is clear that these new terms of reference must be regarded 
as a deliberate decision by the Government that the University 
Grants Committee is to be a planning organ of the first 
importance ; and it must be recognised that through its control 
of finance it will have very great power. 

It is also given a new duty “to collect, examine and make 
available information on matters relating to university education 
at home and abroad.” ‘This is an important innovation. 
At present British universities are rarely fully informed, even 
as to what is being done in this country. Of what is being done 
abroad, most university people know very little. Further, the 
general public regards university education much as it did 
secondary education before 1902, as a remote sphere with which 
it has no concern. The University Grants Committee has 
hitherto done little to help in this respect; it is to be hoped 
that it will in future publish an informative annual report and 
special reports and memoranda on different problems of 
university policy. 

To carry out its new duties successfully, the University 
Grants Committee needs two changes. Firstly, it has 
a secretariat quite inadequate even for its old duties. 
A much larger staff, of high quality, is essential. Secondly, 
the membership of the Committee requires broadening. It has 
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hitherto consisted almost exclusively of professors or retired 
professors. ‘The Committee is now to be responsible for 
ensuring that the universities “‘ are fully adequate to national 
needs.”” The present Committee know intimately the needs of 
the universities, but is not adequately in touch with national 
needs. It should be strengthened by adding persons with 
experience of the national needs in different fields such as 
public affairs, industry, education, and health services. 


A JorntT UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL 

Since the University Grants Committee will in future be a 
powerful planning organ representing the Government, it is 
important that there should be a correspondingly influential 
organ representing the universities, which could put the 
universities’ point of view to the University Grants Committee 
with authority." There are two possibilities: the present 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors, or a new Joint Universities 
Council. 

The Committee of Vice-Chancellors is an informal body, 
which has grown gradually. It has been a meeting of busy 
administrators to discuss current affairs of mutual interest, 
and has been useful, and indeed indispensable, especially during 
the war, when the Government consulted it on many important 
matters. But it has no funds, and has never concerned itself 
with long-term policy. It has, so far as I know, never 
published any report of any kind. 

If the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee were formally recognised 
by the universities as their representative body, and 
were given funds for secretarial purposes it could probably 
be made into an efficient representative body. But it might 
be considered somewhat undemocratic. The Vice-Chancellors 
are officials appointed for life, and it is more usual for 
representatives on such a body to be elected by their constituents 
for a limited period. 


‘ See the message from Sir John Anderson on page 13. 
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There is, therefore, a case for the appointment by the 
universities of a new body, constituted perhaps rather on the 
lines of the Universities Conference held in September, which 
included four representatives from each university, a member 
of the governing body, the Vice-Chancellor, a professor, and a 
member of the junior staff. This might be called ‘‘ The Joint 
Universities Council.” Proposals to this effect have been 
made by the Association of University Teachers, and by others. 
Such a councii should be useful in the following ways : 


(a) to make representations to and negotiate with the 
University Grants Committee and other Government 
departments ; for this and other purposes an executive 
committee would be required, which would no doubt 
include Vice-Chancellors as well as representatives of 
other aspects of university life ; 


(b) to discuss matters of interest to the universities ; to 
appoint committees to investigate problems; to 
publish reports ; 

(c) to hold an annual conference ; 

(d) to maintain contact with foreign universities and with 


UNESCO. 


In order to do these tasks effectively, the Council would 
require a highly competent secretariat, and an income of not 
less than £10,000 a year for offices and staff. 

Perhaps the best solution might be that the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Committee should carry on their present functions with a 
stronger secretariat; and that a Joint Universities Council 
should be appointed to deal with larger matters of policy on the 
general lines here suggested. 


IV. The Freedom of the Universities 

If we analyse the actions as regards universities which have 
been taken or announced by different Government departments, 
they all appear to come under the following four headings : 
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1.—Information, guidance, and advice : 

(a) by the University Grants Committee on behalf of the 
Treasury ; 

(b) by other departments, such as the Ministries of Health, 
Education and Labour, and the Department of the 
Lord President of the Council. These departments 
act on the advice of their civil servants, reinforced 
by the reports of special Committees, such as 
Goodenough and McNair. Before taking action, the 
Ministries always consult the universities freely ; the 
committees on whose advice they act have all contained 
a strong element of university teachers and 
administrators. 

2.—An overall long-term plan as to the total number of 
graduates required from the different faculties, and the shares 
of the individual universities. The University Grants 
Committee is responsible for this; the Ministry of Education 
has the major responsibility for ensuring that the necessary 
number of boys and girls are suitably educated ; the Ministry 
of Labour for trying to ensure that suitable jobs shall be available 
for all graduates. 

3.—Settling the relations of the universities with other 
institutions of higher learning, such as technical and teachers’ 
training colleges. (Ministry of Education.) 

4.—Finance : 

(a) Direct grants from the Treasury through the University 
Grants Committee. 

(b) Grants from other departments, such as Ministry of 
Education grants for scholarships, in connection with 
teachers’ training, and perhaps Ministry of Health 
grants in connection with teaching hospitals. 

There is, I believe, general agreement that the actions of 
the various departments of state, both under the Coalition and 
the Labour Governments, have shown a new appreciation of 
the services which the universities render to the nation and of 
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their potential development, and a new willingness to do what 
lies in their power, financially and otherwise, to help to provide 
the conditions under which the universities can do their work 
most effectively. I believe that this new spirit of active 
helpfulness on the part of the Government is widely welcomed 
in the universities and that it may well mark the beginning of 
a new epoch in the history of British universities. 


Is there any danger that all this Government activity may 
develop so as to interfere with any of the essential freedoms of 
the universities ? 


I have never met anybody who does not believe that the 
real independence and full responsibility of the universities in 
their appropriate fields is of fundamental importance, and that 
any interference by the Government would be disastrous. 
Academic matters such as appointments, standards and methods 
of teaching and research are left wholly to the individual 
university, and it is almost unthinkable that the Government 
should consider intervening, so long as all goes well. It is, I 
think, certainly true that none of the fields in which the 
Government has taken or is contemplating action have anything 
whatever to do with academic standards or methods. I am 
not aware of any protest, nor of any serious unrest at what 
might in the past have been regarded as the prospect of 
Government control involving a risk of the undermining of 
university freedom and responsibility. But it would surely 
be a wise precaution for the universities to set up as strong and 
representative a body as possible to watch the actions of 
Government departments and to put the university case clearly, 
effectively and authoritatively. 


V. Conclusion 
The most encouraging fact in the university world to-day is 
the discovery, announced in the Barlow report, that only one 
in five of the ablest boys and girls now get a university education ; 
and the most difficult task needed for the full achievement of 
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the Barlow plan is undoubtedly to ensure that in ten years, 
instead of one fifth, perhaps four fifths of the ablest should 
go to a university. This would make it possible to double the 
universities, and at the same time, so far from lowering standards, 
to raise them to such an extent that the less able, who at present 
form half the students, would no longer be admitted. 


Sir Cyril Norwood has pointed out persuasively (and 
somewhat pessimistically) in the Times that there are great 
difficulties in the very rapid expansion proposed in the Barlow 
report, and has suggested that we should deal with the immediate 
problem of the large numbers of ex-servicemen, and then 
think again about the future. But can we afford to wait? 
The aim has been set high, and it will be quite impossible to 
achieve it if we adopt a “‘ wait and see ” policy. Success depends 
on good planning and vigorous action mow. And, fortunately, 
this is happening in a most encouraging and indeed remarkable 
way. At the time of writing less than five months have 
elapsed since the date of publication of the Barlow report. 
In that time the Lord President has announced the acceptance 
by the Government of the report and of its financial implications; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has given the University 
Grants Committee the necessary authority to co-operate with 
the universities in the making and execution of the plan; the 
Minister of Education has shown her active sympathy, and 
taken important steps; the University Grants Committee 
has asked for proposals from every university ; the universities 
are hard at work—some of them have already actually sent in 
ten-year plans. 

This is a fine response to a great and exhilarating plan, 
If all concerned continue for ten years to work at it steadily 
in the same co-operative spirit and with the same vigour and 
energy with which it has been begun, then surely they will 
succeed, and the nation will secure the greatly increased supply 
of able and highly-educated men and women, which it so urgently 
needs, 
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SHORTAGE OF BOOKS 


The book shortage continues. In some ways it is even more acute 
than before the recent increase in the paper ration allotted to 
publishers, since an increased demand—from the schools, and from 
abroad—has coincided with the virtual exhaustion of publishers’ 
reserves. New books, when they at last appear, sell out soon after 
publication ; standard text-books and ‘“‘ standard classics”’ are either 
in miserably short supply or completely unobtainable. Everyone 
connected with education knows this, and the only purpose of 
rehearsing the dismally familiar is to emphasize, with all the force 
we may, the serious effects on education in this country if the shortage 
is allowed to go on. 


It is obvious that teachers and students in every field of learning 
are gravely hampered when there are not enough text-books to go 
round. At the university level the situation is bad enough in certain 
important branches of science that attract a comparatively small number 
of students: under present conditions publishers cannot afford to 
bring out books that would sell steadily but in small quantities over a 
period of fifteen or twenty years. In the humanities the effects of 
scarcity are even more deplorable, and will be less easily eradicated. 
Students simply cannot buy the books that form the indispensable 
material of their studies. More than 550 volumes in Everyman’s Library 
are at present unobtainable ; out of 400 active titles in the World’s 
Classics Series and over 100 active titles in the Oxford Standard Authors 
only twenty-nine and fifteen respectively are reported in stock: every 
publisher of serious works could tell a similar tale. Now it is bad enough 
for students and teachers when there are not enough of the common 
tools of learning—text-books, works of reference, and so on—to go 
round. At a pinch, however, books of this kind can be consulted and 
their information extracted in libraries, over-crowded as these are?. 
You cannot treat Shakespeare or Milton so. The classics of literature, 
the great books in the history of thought—these only continue to exist 
as they become familiar to each generation: they can only become 
familiar when they are constantly available for leisured reading and 
re-reading. What actually happens is that students, unable to make the 
small private collections they need, borrow the books or read them in 
libraries, making copious notes that may serve as examination fodder. 
1 On the co-ordination of library facilities for research workers see University 
and Research Libraries of Great Britain: their Post-War Development. Pp. 16. 


(Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Street, London, W.C.1), and a 
leading article, ‘ Libraries and Research Needs,’ in Nature, July 27, 1946. 
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Deprived of the material on which they could form a steady individual 
judgment, they accept ready-made the opinions of text-book or teacher. 
Cram is substituted for knowledge. What is complained of, therefore, 
is not merely an inconvenience (students and teachers alike have proved 
in recent years that they can cope with inconveniences) ; it is the fact 
that the shortage of books is setting up a positive de-educative process, 
of which the effects will be felt when those now in their formative years 
have themselves become responsible for the continuity of civilization 
in this country. ‘The shortage, therefore, is not simply a professional 
grievance of teachers but a menace to the intellectual standards that 
universities exist to serve. 
* * @& 


Since the above was written, the Ministry of Education, after 
consultation with the Board of Trade, has made a statement concerning the 
supply of school text-books (quoted in Education, September 20, 1946). 
Since publishers, it says, now obtain 80 per cent. of their pre-war supply 
of paper, ‘‘ with the economies that are possible in the use of paper as 
compared with pre-war practices, quotas at their present level should 
enable most publishers to produce substantially more than their 
immediate pre-war output.” We are glad to learn that there will soon 
be an increase in the number of school books. But for various technical 
reasons (lucidly set forth by Mr. A. L. P. Norrington of the Clarendon 
Press in the Journal of Education, January, 1944) the ‘“‘ economies ” 
mentioned cannot be practised with all classes of books. ‘Those that 
stand to gain little or nothing are those we have instanced as of special 
importance to the universities—text-books in specialised branches of 
science and the classics of literature. With the immediate prospect of a 
large increase in the number of university students, the reasons that we 
have stated still make it imperative to urge further substantial 
improvements. L.C.K. 
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REVIEWS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PROVISION FOR SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH (H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 6868, 
Price 3d.) 

The real subject of this valuable report is much wider than appears 
from its title ; for its real theme is the gross inadequacy of the provision 
not only for research in the social and economic fields, but for teaching 
and study as well. The report rightly stresses the undesirability of 
severing social and economic research from teaching, and treats as 
exceptional the man or woman who can most usefully give his or her 
entire time to research, to the exclusion of teaching. It points out that 
what is wanted most of all, and what is in effect the indispensable 
foundation for any correct handling of the problem, is an increase in 
the number of competent persons who are giving their whole-time 
attention to social and economic problems, whether they are engaged 
mainly in teaching or mainly in research. It further adverts, very 
pertinently, to the tendency for research to be more and more crowded 
out as the number of students in the university faculties dealing with 
social and economic subjects increases, leaving the staffs, who must 
cope with the students whatever else they neglect, to abandon in despair 
their hopes of doing any original work of their own. 

The evils of this situation are aggravated, as the report affirms, by 
the entire failure of most universities—and indeed of all those in authority 
—to recognize that the worker in the social and economic fields needs 
regular help fully as much as the scientist in his laboratory. He needs, 
in the first place, mechanical equipment, including really good library 
provision as well as calculating machines ; and he needs computors and 
research assistants and secretarial help. But besides this he needs, 
much more than the pure scientist, special help in getting access to his 
material, which cannot be assembled in a laboratory, but has for the 
most part to be sought in field work, often on a scale which calls for 
travelling assistants, as well as for personal travel. This need is to some 
extent recognised in the case of cultural anthropology ; but nobody 
seems to take any account of the expenses that may have to be incurred 
in pursuing researches nearer home. I know that I have had to spend 
over many years large sums out of my own pocket in gathering and 
collating information, and that I have neither received one penny of 
aid in doing this nor been able to charge most of it as an expense against 
income tax—because most of it has not been designed for money-making. 
I am not making any personal complaint; but I cannot help asking 
whether it is really desirable that the conditions attaching to the kind 
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of research with which I happen to be concerned should be quite as 
deterrent as they in fact are. 

The report fully makes out the case both for a very great increase, 
as speedily as the skilled personnel can be made available, in the numbers 
of university teachers and research workers in the social and economic 
field and for much better provision for helping them out with proper 
research grants and assistance. It stresses the point that these provisions 
should be made as parts of the regular equipment of the universities 
and not simply or mainly in the form of grants in aid of specific research 
projects. The universities ought to have assured and _ regular 
appropriations for their social and economic departments, to cover 
research as well as teaching ; for without this they cannot get or hold 
the right people in sufficient numbers, or avoid so burdening those 
they do get with teaching duties as to drive research to the wall. 

The Committee proposes that, with these ends in view, there should 
be an additional outlay rising to at least £250-300,000 a year. This is 
surely a very modest sum, compared with the sums of £986,000, £886,000, 
and £533,000, actually spent in 1938-9 on university departments in the 
fields of pure science, medicine and technology respectively. The sum 
proposed, however, is immediately much less important than the 
proposed method of allocation, which is that the University Grants 
Committee should set up a special sub-committee to advise it on matters 
relating to the social sciences, parallel to its existing medical sub- 
committee. ‘This recommendation raises the entire question of the 
proper functions of the U.G.C. Hitherto, in effect, the U.G.C. has 
confined itself to responding passively to claims made upon it by the 
universities, and has not regarded itself as having any duty to plan for 
the balanced development of university studies or to take any initiative 
in pointing out defects. This negative attitude has been disastrous 
for the social studies. It is not too much to say that, in university 
matters, natural scientists and doctors usually play exclusively for their 
own faculties, whereas many of the arts representatives, who have been 
compelled by these pressures to accord recognition to natural science 
and to medicine, still look down their classical or historical noses at the 
social studies. These last, being weakly represented in the councils of 
the universities, are in no position to push their claims, with the result 
that they are largely ignored in the applications brought before the 
U.G.C. by the pundits who profess to speak for university education 
as a whole. I know this to be the case at Oxford, where the higher 
university councils are the inveterate enemy of the social studies ; and 
I strongly suspect it to be the case elsewhere. A rightly constituted 
sub-committee of the U.G.C. could help to put matters right, but only 
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if the U.G.C. itself were to depart from its negative attitude and to 
accept some measure of responsibility for making the universities do the 
right thing, even where the reactionary elements largely at the head of 
them are strongly opposed. 

The Committee, in addition to making these recommendations about 
university work, discusses the organisation of Government research in 
the social and economic field. Here it proposes the setting up of an 
Inter-departmental Committee to advise, and urges the representation of 
outside economists and social students on this Committee, which would 
serve, inter alia, the purpose of advising what access to official material 
should be given to research workers not in the Government service. 
This is a good suggestion ; for a great deal of valuable research material 
gets buried, in peace as well as in war, in departmental archives, and 
official secrecy is often stretched far beyond what is really necessary. 
The report is also undoubtedly right in rejecting for the present the 
proposal to constitute an official ‘‘ Social Science Research Council ”’ 
or department on the lines of the Medical Research Council or of the 
D.S.I.R. The time is not ripe for this; but there is need for much 
more effective unofficial co-ordination than at present exists between 
the departments in the different universities dealing with economic 
and social research. ‘There are many research projects in which 
co-operation could achieve results which no single university can hope 
to achieve. I think the wartime work of Nuffield College, which would 
have been impossible without the cordial personal co-operation of 
professors and teachers in many universities, demonstrates some of the 
valuable possibilities of this kind of joint working ; but unhappily it 
has been scrapped, and nothing whatever that I can see is being done 
to follow it up. G.D.H.C. 


StupyING Law. Edited by A. T. Vanderbilt, Washington Square 
Publishing Corporation, New York City. 

This book consists of a collection of essays designed to aid the 
American law student in his first years of work in preparation for his 
calling. It offers to such a student advice not merely on the technique 
of study, but on such varied topics as the general intellectual equipment 
at which he should aim, on the use of decisions and statutes and the 
niceties of legal ethics. Leaving aside the editor’s own contribution his 
ability to see that the various contributions could be collected so as to 
produce a symposium so unified and so exciting to a lawyer and law 
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PERMUTITS 


ION exchange 


MATERIALS 
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Modern methods of cation and anion exchange 

can apply to a multitude of industrial processes 

where water is the solvent medium. 

@ Recovery of valuable materials. 

@ Removal of impurities. 

@ Catalysis. 

@ Separation of poly-valent ions from mono- 
valent ions. 

THE PERMUTIT RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

would like to assist in solving any industrial 

problems of this nature. 


Details may be obtained from— 
THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LIMITED 


Research Laboratories, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4 
Tel: CHIswick 6431 
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student, represents, as I think, a genuinely creative act. And one hopes 
that at least a few laymen may be induced to read the book if only 
because its insistence on the highest professional ethics will cause them 
to think anew about a profession which is so often (though perhaps only 
teasingly) maligned ! 

I cannot profess any great knowledge of the by-ways of American 
legal literature but would hazard a guess that the book is unique. It 
certainly is on this side of the Atlantic. It is interesting to compare 
Studying Law with a_ small book on Learning the Law just 
published in England and written by Dr. Glanville Williams, the Reader 
in Law at the London School of Economics. ‘Tre English book is 
witty, amusing, urbane. But it is severely practical and has none of 
the sweep and elevation of the American volume. A student reading 
Williams’ book during the first few months in a Law School or in a 
solicitor’s office would get a great deal from it, but I cannot imagine it 
persuading anyone that he might consider becoming a lawyer. I can 
well imagine that happening to an American youth reading the essays 
of Beveridge, Zane, Vanderbilt and Stephens. 

Vanderbilt’s essay on Pre-Legal Education appealed enormously 
to the humanist in me. For centuries, the passage of the Common 
Law was from this country to America. During this century the stream 
has begun to flow in the opposite direction, and if the Pre-Legal education 
of American lawyers is going to follow the lines suggested by Vanderbilt, 
then I shall live to see that stream become a torrent. And a good thing 
too, if it wakens English lawyers to some sense of the danger of an 
extreme narrowness in their intellectual equipment. W.M.C. 


FIFTH REPORT 1946 OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
SCIENCE AND LEARNING. Westminster College, Cambridge. 


This report, the first issued since 1938, covers the years 1939-1945. 
Of the 2,541 scholars registered with the Society, 601 are now in 
this country. 40% of these are in universities and parallel 
institutions. Another 624 are working in the United States. 
Unfortunately little information has been obtained about those 
who failed to escape from Europe after displacement from their positions 
—for example, the search for 342 Germans and Austrians has only 
yielded information in 50 cases. The report expresses the fear that the 
remainder, together with a large number of Italians and Czechs, may 
have perished. 
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Forthcoming Oxford Books 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LETTERS 

By the late George Gordon (October) 
The curiosity of George Gordon’s mind, always open to a new venture in 
literature or scholarship, the boundless diversity of his interests, and the 
increase in his administrative duties, all united to frustrate his plans for 
his oeuvres de longue haleine. He was, therefore, led to express himself in 
essays and papers written under the spur of some special occasion. It is 
idle to regret his unfinished work, since what is left shows well enough the 
quality of his mind at work, his craftsmanship, and the range of his 
scholarship. Ofthose essays and papers this volume contains the following 
selection: Discipline of Letters, Virgil in English Poetry, Trojans in 
Britain, Charles Lamb, Shelley and the Oppressors of Mankind, Scottish 
Literature, ‘ Redgauntlet,’ Poetry and the Moderns, Andrew Lang, Walter 
Raleigh in his Letters, Bridges and Hopkins, J. S. Phillimore. 


GREEK STUDIES 
By Gilbert Murray (November) 
Contents : Hellenism ; Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Literature ; 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek History ; Prolegomena to the Study 
of Ancient Philosophy ; The ‘ Tradition,’ or Handing Down, of Greek 
Literature ; Heracles, ‘The Best of Men’; Euripides’ Tragedies of 
415 B.C.; The Deceitfulness of Life; Theopompus, or the Cynic as 
Historian ; The Beginnings of Grammar, or First Attempts at Science 
< a in Greece; Greece and England; Humane Letters and 
vilization. 





THE INSTITUTES OF GAIUS 

PART |: TEXT WITH CRITICAL NOTES AND TRANSLATION 
By F. De Zulueta 20s. net (October) 
The Institutes of Gaius, though written in the second century B.C., remain 
unsurpassed as a first book of law. The accidents of history have made 
them also indispensable for the study of Roman Law, which the development 
of comparative legal studies renders even more important. The existing 
editions which provide an English translation, excellent as they are, have 
fallen seriously out of date owing to the more recent discovery of lost 
passages. Thus a new English edition has become a pressing scholastic 
need, and it is in order to meet this with the least delay that it has been 
decided to publish the present book as Part I of a work to be completed 
by a Commentary in Part II. For the latter the need is clearly less urgent, 
because every systematic treatise on Roman Law necessarily provides a 
commentary on the chief juristic work of the classical period surviving 
almost complete. 


EIGENFUNCTION EXPANSIONS ASSOCIATED WITH 
SECOND-ORDER DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 

By E. C. Titchmarsh 20s. net (October) 
The expansion of an arbitrary function in terms of the solutions of a 
second-order differential equation was introduced more than a hundred 
years ago, as a generalization of Fourier series. Much recent work has 
been done on this subject, and some of it has found applications in modern 
physical theories. In this book a theory of the expansions depending on 
contour integration, and independent of general theories of linear operators 
or integral equations, is given. It is specially constructed to include cases 
in which the range of integration is infinite, or ends at a singularity. A 
large number of examples, involving Hermite polynomials, Bessel 
functions, and other well-known functions, are worked out in detail. 
A considerable part of the analysis has not been published previously. 
The book is definitely for mathematicians, though much of it was written 
in an attempt to understand the mathematics used by physicists. 
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The Society played a prominent part in securing the release of scholars 
who were interned in this country in 1940 and succeeded in placing 
most of them in employment by 1941. The impressive war service 
list included in the report is not only an eloquent testimony to the 
services which these scholars have given during the war, but is also a 
timely reminder of the debt which this country owes to the Society 
for its work. B.L. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES, by Sir Ernest Barker, published for the 
British Council by Longmans Green & Co. Price 1s. 


Sir Ernest Barker is justly proud of the fact that he began his career 
in a Lancashire elementary school with no money or influence behind 
him. Through the scholarship system he got to Balliol and has held 
high position in Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities. 

His little book is an interesting survey of the university system of 
Great Britain by one who knows it and believes in it. It is an encouraging 
and indeed a rosy picture. It is now known that our scholarship system 
misses about five-sixths of the children who are probably of honours 
standard ; Sir Ernest skates rather lightly over such deficiencies. 

The book can be read in an hour. Everybody, both inside the 
universities and outside, will find in it stimulus and interest. E.D.S. 


PRESS, PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE by Francis Williams 
(Heinemann). Price 8s. 6d. 


“The business of presenting an honest, truthful picture of Britain 
and the British people to the world ought, I believe, to be a major 
preoccupation of British policy not merely in our national interest but 
in the world interest.” 

Francis Williams tells us how to do it. This is an outstanding book, 
of a kind infinitely rare—it is written by a man who has played an 
important part in the world he describes. He was editor of the Daily 
Herald ; he held a high position in the Ministry of Information during 
the war; he organised the British information services at the San 
Francisco Conference; he is now personal assistant to the Prime 
Minister. 

The thesis of the book is that democracy can only work if the people 
have proper information and freedom of discussion. The author makes 
practical suggestions as to what ought to be done by Government, 
Parliament, press and radio. 

It is an interesting reflection that the Departments of Politics in 
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™ Recent CAMBRIDGE books 





Henry IV PartsI & II &p. JOHN DOVER WILSON 


The latest volumes in The New Shakespeare. ‘‘It is unlikely that this 
edition will ever be surpassed” THE SPECTATOR. 8s. 6d. net each part. 


Newton at the Mint SIR JOHN CRAIG 


The first full account, by the present Deputy Master, of Newton’s 
thirty years as an official of the Royal Mint. 7s. 6d. net. 


Chemotherapy SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING 


The discoverer of penicillin describes and discusses the growth of 
chemotherapy yesterday, today and tomorrow. 23. net. 


The Parish Chest W. E. TATE 


A practical guide for the student of local history (and the amateur) to 
the wealth of material available in parochial records. J/lustrated. 213. net. 


Comparative Law H. C. GUTTERIDGE 


An introduction to the comparative method of legal study and research, 
The first volume in the new series of Cambridge Studies in International 
and Comparative Law. 128. 6d. net. 


Jean Fernel SIR CHARLES SHERRINGTON 


A study of the sixteenth-century French physician-philosopher as an 
innovator in medicine and a symbol of modern man. 16s. ne. 


Late XIXth Century Drama 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Volume I contains a general account of plays, players and theatres in 
the period, and Volume II consists of a handlist of 20,000 plays. Vol. I, 
15s. net. Volume II, 255. net. 


From Imperium to Auctoritas 
MICHAEL GRANT 


A historical study of the bronze and copper coinage of the Roman 
Empire from 49 B.C. to A.D. 14. 12 pages of plates. £3. 33. net. 
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the universities do not produce books of this sort. In the first place, 
their staffs exist only in tiny numbers ; in the second place, they have 
not the necessary experience. The universities could do nothing more 
useful with the increased funds they are likely to receive for the social 
sciences as a result of the Clapham report than persuade Francis Williams 
and a few more like him to accept professorships of politics. E.D.S. 


Wuo SHALL BE EDUCATED? By W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. 
Havighurst and Martin B. Loeb (Kegan Paul). Price 10/6 net. 

The easy answer to the question posed in the title of this book is 
“‘ Everybody ” ; and those whose substitute for thinking is the repetition 
of cliches and slogans would automatically add, ‘‘ And there must be 

equality of opportunity.” In the United States, from which the book 
‘ comes, the superficial would probably be also complacent, and would 
be content to believe that the American system of education does give 
everybody an equal opportunity of competing in self-advancement. 
The authors of the book marshal evidence to show convincingly that 
this satisfying belief is a myth. The facts show that while the schools 
do help a few to rise in the social scale, they work effectively and for the 
most part unconsciously to keep the many in their places. The authors 
present a description of typical people and communities which has 
something of the verisimilitude of a novel, and then analyse the processes 
by which the experience from which people learn is controlled by their 
positions in the status system. The school’s dual function of pushing 
up the few and holding fixed the many is revealed in what it teaches 
different people, how long it educates them, who does the teaching, 
who appoints the teachers. The school’s harsher role in a caste system 
is shown by a study of the educational disabilities of the American 
Negro. 

People in Britain are probably more conscious of the part played by 
education in our more strikingly stratified society. As we have no 
common secondary school, however, our attention tends to be focused 
on the more obvious distinctions between the public schools, the direct 
grant schools, the maintained grammar schools and the rest. This 
American study should make us more perceptive of the subtler working 
of our own status system, in the different moral and social attitudes we 
teach different children, for example, or in the different values we attach 
to school subjects. 

The book is also to be welcomed for its discussion of the implications 
for educational policy of the facts it presents; for while the authors 
give their data objectively they devote their final chapter to questions 
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FACTORIAL ANALYSIS 
GODFREY H. THOMSON, D.C.L., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

The Professor of Education, University of Edinburgh, has 
prepared this Second, Revised and Enlarged, Edition which in 
many respects is an original study and een all the 
most recent developments - os . 20/= net 


DYNAMIC EUROPE 

C. F. STRONG, M.A., Ph.D. 
This book examines the complex political problem of 
contemporary Europe, surveys the background of change from 
which that problem has a and fi a sketches the lines 


of its solution. .. , .. 16/— net 
THE LAW AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


W. IVOR JENNINGS, M.A., LL.D. 


An explanation and discussion of the relations between 
Government and Law in the modern Constitution. Revised 


and Enlarged Fourth Edition. .. ee .. 8/6net 
THE ELEMENTS OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


F. J. WRIGHT, M.Sc. (Econ.) 


A book for the student reading Sociology and kindred 
subjects for the B.Sc. (Econ.) of the — of London and 
similar examinations. .. oe .. 6/6 net 


MANUAL OF BOTANY 
MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and LUCY E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


Primarily intended for the use of students preparing for the 
Intermediate B.Sc. examination, the scope of this book is 
somewhat wider than this so that it may give fundamental 
knowledge of biological facts in so far as they have been 
ascertained in recent research. .. - .. Ready Shortly. 
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of principle. They do not believe that a society as complex as ours can 
exist without hierarchies, nor do they follow the naive in thinking that 
equality of opportunity means identity of education. They know that 
in a biological sense children are not born equal. ‘They accept that 
only a limited number of people can be accommodated in the upper 
social and economic levels of a society, and they think that economic 
mobility is probably decreasing, though the low birth-rate of people 
in the upper socio-economic groups leaves some room at the top. They 
consider that it is a proper function of the educational system of a 
democracy to equalize opportunity, so as to promote both the social 
mobility of the abler and the social solidarity of all. ‘The measures 
which should be taken to these ends include a common content of 
education at the primary stage ; a differentiation at the secondary and 
college stages without giving up a common education for the common 
life ; increased emphasis on avocational activities in which one can 
achieve success and status ; scientific educational guidance and a sufficient 
provision of scholarships; a widely recruited teaching profession. 
But the essential change is a change in values which will attach less 
importance to the material and more to the humane and spiritual 
If our own case is similar, the suggestions for treatment may not be 
irrelevant. R.A.C.O, 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION, by R. A. C. Oliver (Allen and Unwin, 5s.). 

Professor Oliver’s useful book has been written in order to encourage 
and stimulate practising teachers to undertake educational research of a 
methodical and scientific character. He points out that teachers are 
“at the focus of the whole education system” and that, while other 
bodies such as the universities should undertake educational research 
on a larger scale than they do at present, the teachers in particular have 
unique opportunities to add constantly to the body of scientific knowledge 
on educational questions. 

In his introduction, Professor Oliver points out how great is the 
need for a large increase in educational research. The 1944 Education 
Act has made tremendous advances possible in the sphere of education, 
yet “‘no other enterprise of comparable size would be undertaken on 
ground so unexplored and untested.”’ The extent of research into the 
problems involved has till now been pitifully inadequate, and in this 
country we have fallen well behind what has been achieved in the U.S.A., 
Scotland and the Dominions. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Problems ” Professor Oliver shows that there is 
no lack of questions on which! the accumulation of effective research 
data is necessary for the effective planning of a comprehensive education 
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BLACKWELL’S 
POLITICAL TEXTS 


Edited by C. H. WILSON 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


and R. B. McCALLUM 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


La. Cr. 8vo. Papers. 6d. Cloth 8s. 6d. net. 
Ready for Autumn Term. 


MILL: On Liberty and Representative 
Government. 
Edited by R. B. McCALLUM 


LOCKE: Treatise of Civil Government, 
and Letter on Toleration. 


Edited by J. W. GOUGH 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


HOBBES: Leviathan. 


Edited by M. OAKESHOTT 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


This series of texts of famous political writers sets out 
to give the student a convenient, well-printed and carefully 
edited volume at moderate price. Each text is prepared 
and introduced by a critic of high academic standing who 
is actively engaged in the study and teaching of political 
thought and aware of the relevance of his particular subject 
to the general development of theory and the problems 
of our own age. ‘The introductions contain a brief 
biographical and character sketch of the author presented 
in the text, followed by an interpretation of his thought. 
They aim not at a servile and mechanical recapitulation 
of the work, but at a critical analysis and appreciation 
with special concern to present the permanent value of 
the author’s contribution to the theory of politics. 


BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORDS 
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system. From an examination of statements made in the White Paper 


(E 


ducational Reconstruction 1943) and the Norwood report, the author 


raises a wide variety of problems which he classifies under the headings 


of 
of 


‘* educational guidance of children,” and “‘ curriculum and methods 
teaching.” 'These questions range from the effect on the learning 


process of free milk in schools to the teaching of comparative religion, 


an 


d provide suitable pointers for teachers of the kind of problems that 


urgently need tackling at the present time. Perhaps one of the most 
important sections deals with the necessity for increased research into 
the social function of education, both from the historical and the 


co: 


ntemporary standpoint. As Professor Oliver says: “there are 


100,000 potential research workers in educational sociology in the 
teachers of this country,” and it is particularly here that the teachers’ 
contribution could be most valuable. 


he 


Teachers will find the chapter on ‘‘ Methods of Research ” extremely 
Ipful since it deals with the fundamental techniques of educational 


research in a concrete way and shows clearly how these techniques may 


be 


applied in practice. 
Professor Oliver’s book should certainly fulfil a valuable function as a 


‘“ populariser ’’ of education research among the 170,000 teachers of 
this country. It will be all to the good if it also stimulates a more 
scientific attitude to educational questions generally, and less tolerance 
towards the “ woolly-mindedness ” that is so prevalent in much that is 
written about education to-day. B.S. 
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METHODS 


1. To collect information in regard to training in citizenship. 


2. To publish books, journals and pamphlets on education for 
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provide speakers on education for citizenship. 
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